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THE GRAVE.) 





BY C, D. SWIFT. 





The grave is still and deep ; 
Its awful borders lone 

From us the secrets keep 
Of a far land unknown. 


The nightingales’ sad lay 
Neer to its depths may sound, 
And Friendship’s roses gay 
O’erlle its mossy mound. 


There brides bereft oft sigh, 
And wring their hands in vain ; 
The orphans’ plaintive cry 
Wakes not its dead again. 


Yet nowhere else, I trow, 
Finds man his craved repose ; 

Through its dark portals low 
The pilgrim homeward goes ; 


The heart which, full of care, 
By Passion’s storms is torn, 
Doth turn for peace e’en where 
No more ‘twill beat—nor mourn ! 


A PERILOUS GAME: 


Her Mad Revenge. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘STRANGERS STILL,”’ 
“PRINCE AND PEASANT,” ‘‘THE 
LIGHTS OF ROCKBY,’’ ‘‘A 
WOMAN’SSIN,’’ ETC. 











| “Oh it is all right! 


Come in Bertie ! 7 
You are the very man we want !’’said Lady 
Betty, holding outher little paw. ‘We are 
too busy to receive visits of ceremony this 
morning, but if you like totake us as we 
are you are quite welcome.”’ 

He laughed. 

“What an awful litter! 
Miss (Carlisle ?’’ 

Floris held out her hand, without getting 
up from her knees, and he bent over it. 

“*W hat a fine lot of dresses! Rather gor- 
geous, aren’. they ?’’ 

“Color is everything at a Fancy Fair,’ 
said Lady Betty, with an air of convic 
tion. 

*Color and cheek !’’ said Bertie. 

“Sir !’ exclaimed Lady Betty,with mock 
severity. “We did not admit you into our 
boudoir to receive your impertinence.” 

“Beg pardon, Lady Betty!’’ he retorted. 
“I meant color and—contidence.”’ 

“Then we had better give you a stall all 
to yourself, Berue,” said Lady Betty. 
‘*"Now tell me how 1 look. Isn't this quite 
a Swiss girl's get up ?”’ 

“Not a bit,”” he answered, promptly. “I 
know because I’ve seen ’etn, but it’s 
awfully pretty and becomes you like any- 
thing. Butthere, anything becomes you, 
Lady Pendleton !”’ 

Lady Betty then turned to Floris with a 
nod. 

“Did you ever hear such a forward boy, 
Floris! You have learned something in 
Canada, Bertie. Pray is that the style of 


How do you do, 





CHAPTER VII.—[(UontTInvEb. ] 
HE boy flushed, turned pale and then 
sighed. 

““Now, Miss Carlisle is not an heiress; she 
is penniless, or next door to it, and Lady 
Betty’s companion; and the sooner you get 
over your infatuation the better!’ 

Bertie stood silent for a moment—they | 
had reached the door of Lord Norman’s | 
chambers—then he looked up. 

“It is all very well for you to talk like | 
this, Bruce! You do not know what Hfeel! | 
I don’t think you were ever right down in | 
love !’’ 

“No 
smile. 

“But you ‘mean well,’ as they say, and 
perhaps you are right. I’ll call on Lady | 
Betty to-morrow, and start off for—oh, any- 





?’ said Lord Norman with a strange 





ei ei 


¥ where!” 

: “Do! said Lord Norman. ‘Do, Bertie, 
4 and when you have got there, stay there. | 
(Come inside and have a cigar.”’ 
; But the boy shook his head. 

: “Not to-night; thank you, Bruce,” he 
F said quietly, almost sadly, and shaking 


Lord Norman’s hand he walked quickly 
away. 
* * * * * * 

“Lord Clifforde!’ said Lady Betty, as 
Josine opened the door of the bouduvir, and 
nade the announcement. 

The room was in the wildest confusicn, 
littered with the contents of a huge box, 
which had just arrived from Paris, comtain- 
ing a selection of Swiss costumes, slightly 
altered and beautified by the great master. 
Floris was kneeling before the glass trying 
on white linen caps and kerchiefs. 

“Bertie, my dear! How attentive of him. 
Shall we have him up here? He could 
help us choose these things. The boy has 
a good eye for color!” 

“Then this mass will probably blind 
him!’ said Floris, pointing to the gurgeous 
heap. 

Lady Betty laughed. 


— 








“Show Lord Clifforde up,”’ she said, and 
resently they beard him coming up 

tairs at a time 

He sto d at the door, aghast 


ppe 
ng at the sight ofthe finery and the 


pation of the two ladies. 


“Oh, I beg pardon ! 
said ‘up-stairs.’ ’’ 


I thought the girl 





| how they look tor ourselves. 


| constructions which 
' supposed to, but never by any possible 


compliments you have been expending on 
the Canadian belles? Floris, there is a cap 
that would suit you, Iam sure, Try it on, 
dear,” 

Floris colored and glanced at the young 
man standing looking at her with rapt 
attention. 

“Another time, 
said. 

“Oh, never mind Bertie,’’ said Lady 
Betty, taking upthe cap. ‘‘He is nobody. 
Besides, he will give us his opinion; and 
then too we can try them on him and see 
As Bruce 
said last night he only wants his mous- 
tache shaved off to make an excellent girl.”’ 

Bertie laughed. 

He thoroughly understood Lady Betty, 
and treated ber as everybody else who 


Lady Pendleton,” she 


| knew her did; more as a spoiled child than 


a woman of maturity. 

“T am quite willing to act as a milliner’s 
block, Lady Betty,”’ he said. 
put the cap on, Miss Carlisle ?’’ he added to 
Floris. 


Floris thinking it better to comply with- | 


out any fuss, quietly went tothe glass and | bimself beart and soul into this stupid Fair | 


| business, and all to please us. Yes, Bertie is 


arranged the cap, one of the round frilied 
the Swiss girls are 


chance do, wear. 

“Beautiful !’’ exclaimed Lady Betty. “It 
is really beautiful! Whatjdo you§ think, 
Bertie 7’ 

He stood looking at the downcast face 
frained in the snow-white linen, and all his 
heart in his eyes, too rapt tospeak for a mo- 
ment, then he started and murmured, 
**Beautiful!’’ but whether in 
the cap or the wearer he did not explain. 

They tried on several] other caps and ker- 
chiefs, and Bertie was asked his opinion on 
each and all, till he inust have become 
rather confused; then he said suddenly, as 
if he had been bracing himself up for the 


announcement— 


“It was very kind of you to show me 
these things, Lady Pendleton, because— 
A AUB I s nt? are s 

at , 
‘SS j if B 

fe glame ut I as 58 x 4 é 
JOR T eisigg Lise SLUMS, 

J} find I have to go down to my un- 


cles place; lias overdue there now, and he 





**Won’t you | 





gets rather ——" if I don’t show up pretty | But he is an awful flirt, and falls in love 
| With thet all! 


often.” 

“Oh, nonsense!’ said Lady Betty. “I’in | 
sure he won't mind waiting a week or two 
longer for you; I shouldn't if I were your 
uncle. You must help us with the Fair, | 
Bertie! You will be of no end of use; 
won't he, Floris ?’’ 

Floris didn’t answer, 
assentingly. 

“There! 
says.’’ 

“TI didn’t hear Miss Carlisle speak,” says 
poor Bertie, all his heroic resolutions of 
fiying from temptation slipping away from 
him. 


but she smiled 


You hear what Miss Carlisle 
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'in love with you, presently, my dear." 


| “It would be very nice to be fallen in love 





“I beg your pardon !" said Floris. “Iam_ 
sure you would be of great use Lord 
Clifforde, and I hope you will be able to 
stay.’’ 

At those words and the smile—the alto- 
gether innocent ane unconscious smile— 
that acconipanied them, Bertie cast pru- 
dence and Lord Norman's advice of the 
preceding night to the winds! 

“If you say #0,”’ be said, “ot course I will 
stay. My uncle must wait. Let me see, 
what can I do?"’ 

Then he sat down again, and eagerly 
plunged into the suject. 

“I'll tell you what I can do!’’ he said. 
“T’ll be a fortune-teller or something of 
that sort in acave; or have a show, and 
stand outside with a big drum. ‘Walk up! 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen! Just go- 
ing to begin!’ That sort of thing, you 
know, eb, Miss Carlisie?’’ and he turned 
bis handsome face to hers with a radiart 
smile in bis blue eyes that made Florissmile 
in return. 

, ‘Look here! I'll go and get some proper- 
ties, dresses, and all that, and arrange 
something. Ob, if lam going tw help, be 
sure of that. You will see, Miss Carlisle.” 

It was noticeable that it was to Floris, 
and not to Lady Betty that he appeaied. 

‘You always werea nice boy, Bertie,’ 
said Lady Betty, “but now you are perfectly | 
delightful! What can we do to reward 
you? You have grown #o big lately, or I 
would give you a kiss. I used to do, you 
know,”’ with mock mournfulnesa, 

Bertie colored, then he laughed, with 
pleasaut, frank good buinor, and got his 
hat. 

“Never mind, Lady Betty,” he said. 
“I’m not worth kissing now. (Good-bye. 
You leave the show business to me!" and 
shaking bands, be took his departure ; ‘all 
in a glow with love,”’ as Moore savs, 

“Nice boy! said Lady Betty, approv- 
ingly. “Always was! He will throw | 


avery nice boy!” 

Floris looked up and laughed. 

“Is he #0 very young 7’ she asked. 

Lady Betty put ber bead on one side. 

“ Let me see; Bertie must be twenty- 
three, or nearly.” 

Floris laughed again 
little. 

“Why, Lady Pendleton, he isa man! [ | 


and blushed a 


| thought be was much younger.”’ 


reference to | 
| as if he were a boy. 


**Because he ia so fair, and we treat him 
We all of us do that. 


| Yet it seems only yesterday when I used | 


he is so 


boy, 


to meet him in holidays; and 
boyish. Wonderfully good-looking 
though !”’ 


“And as wonderfully good-natured,’’ said 


Floris, warmly; the young viscount bad 
won her good-will try his frank eagerness 
to be pleasant and useful 
‘The soul of good-nature, ass 
Bett y tJ] I as 
are 
that be doesn t get spoiled if 
that he is so poor he might marry where 
he liked. I know ome or two girls who 


are breaking their hearts over bitin already ' 





| volume. 
' 


‘see, this is the note '" 
“Thank you!” he replied, humbly. I'm 
awfully stupid at music. Would you— 
would it be troubling you too much? I 
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I shouldn't be surprised” 
—after an arch glance at Floris—“ifhe fell 


Floris laughed innocently. 
“T hope so,” she said without a blush. 





with by Lord Cliifforde, but I am afraid 
that there are too many others.”’ 

“Oh, Bertie’s heart is very big !'’ laughed 
Lady Betty, “and will hold one or | 
two more yet, so you need not despair.” 

In the afternoon Lord Clifforde came 
again, naking profuse apologies for the 
intrusion. But fe wanted to consult them = | 
about the “show."’ 

“I think I'll give a kind of entertain- 
ment: recitals and songs. We can rig up 
a tent or something of the kind and charge 
five shillings for admittance.” 

“A guinea! Nothing will be less than a 
guinea!" said Lady Betty decisively. 

Bertie looked rather glum. 

‘*Rather a dear entertainment!’ he said. 
“Never mind! You'll take the respen- 
sibility of the charge for admission, and 
now about the songs. I've bought one or 
two. I thought that perhaps’’—he hesi- 
tated and glanced at Floris who was seated 
atthe window with a book—“I thought 
that perhaps you—or Miss (Carlisle— would 
try them over for me.” 

“Oh, I never could play an accompani- 
ment,” said Lady Betty. “Floris, my | 
dear, will you try therm over for him?’ 
Floris rose at once, and went to the piano, | 

| 
| 


and, with a suppressed delig't, Bertie un- 
rolled his songs. 

“I'm afraid they are rather foolish,’’ he 
said ; ‘but the young lady at the music- 
shop assured mé that they were all the rage 
just now.” 

He stuck one up on the stand, from 
which it fell off, as usual, andin the scram- | 


ble tw recover it, bis hands clasped 
Floris’s. | 
All innocent and unsuspecting she 
laughed, and putthe music in its place, 


but a red flush flew to Bertie’s face for a | 
inoment, leaving it pale and agitated, as he | 
the 


stood beside her looking down at 
music, 

Floris played the prelude. 

“It sounds rather pretty!’ she said. 


“Will you try it my lord 7’ 
He began the first words in atenor which 
surprised Floris by its sweetness and 
Then suddenty, she stopped 
short, — 
“You are a littie wrong there, 


she said; 


think I could go it so much more quickly 
if you would sing it first. I can always 
learn by car.” 

It was so artlessly 
less selfconscious than Floris would have 
seen through the little manwuvre by 
which he meant to get herto sing to him, 
but Floris merely nodded, 


done, that any girl 


“ShallI? My voice is not nearly so 
good as yours, Lord Ciifforde. You havea 
very beautiful voice indeed, and J shall 
spoil your song.” 

“Do you think so? I do not! Please 
sing it for me.” 

Without further parley she began, — 

"My eweet girllove, with frank, grey eves 
Though years have passer, I eee vo l, 
There where eteoxe!l tee side tie 

Beneath the origtt.aet a! skies 
' ; enneut 4 

I + sang 

There was not . it 

‘ ! of 


Floris ha 


la Knack 4 fare atin ver rwi ne, 
hs ex pressit and every note = 


singing wi 
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aus —_ 


seemed to sink into Rertie’s heart, and 
make it thrill and tremble. 

Pale and rapt. he leant on the piano, his 
eves rev ing on ber unconscious face as 
with fixed regard, and entirely forgetful of 
Jim, she \ovked at the music. 

“There f she maid. “I think it is rather 
pretty. Will you try it?” 

lie started, and tried to sunile eapeless!y, 
then begat. 

Twe emotion Uthat had poe ag ney of 
hin gavea thrill t bis beautiful 
voice, and the lines ramg out with exquisite 
fee my aod barmony. 


* ‘My eweet girl love, with frank, grey eyes 


He looked af ber. Was it posible that 
abe should not guess he was thinking of, 
singing & ber! 

Suddeniy, while he was stil! singing, the 
door opened, and unseen by either of them, 
Loyd Norman entered. He stood looking 
at them,—at the lovely face of the girl, at 
the hande ime enraptured one of the pane 
viscount—in siience and motionless; an 
as he joked, aetrange pain gnawed at his 
beart, spain which stung and burt him 
terribly, though be tried to crush it 
doen. 

With aeoft lingering tenderness, Bertie 
dweiton the last note until it died away 
aaliv. thes be looked down at her—indeed 
he bad kept bis eyes riveted on ber most of 
the tine. 

“Will tuat do?” he asked, humbly. 

“You sing it beautifully!" she auswered, 
frankiy. “Ithink Tady Betty is right, 
8 guiness will not be too much to charge for 
aduiitlance \& yuur eutertainment.”’ 

“How good you are to we!" he said, in a 
low tremulorus voice, 

Floris started, at the tone rather than the 
words, and looked round. Aa she did so, 
ahe eaw the tal! stalwart figure of Lord 
Norman standing regarding them, and 
with a feed of crime un suflusing her face, 
she rome. 

“Please do not get up '" he said, and his 
voles sounded very grate and almost 
grins. “RD will goatonce ifyou allow me 
to distort) vou. Please sit down and play 
again. Bertie, lahould like to” bear you 
ging that again.” 

Bat Floris, 
vai t,- 

“[ willtell her Jadyship that you are 
here, my jord,” and witha bow glided 
rete Cise femertn. 

Hertie strad looking after 
fora tmoment, then le turned to 
Norinat 

“Wibiat's the matter, Bruce? Why did 
soe go like that? Havel offended her do 
you think? andthe color actually deser- 
ted hoe bandeome face, 

“Yout’ ead Lard Norman. “No, my 
dear Hertie. Itis nothing, not tnuch at 
least. Mise Carlisle bappens l> dislike ine 

wet Without cause—and flies trom my 
ywemenece. That imal!" and he laughed, 
bot there was a strange bitterness in the 
laugh, and be turned his tace away trom 
Bertie » gaze of surprise. 


CHAPTER VL. 

PPV ereat dav bad arrived, and Lady 
Veodieton and about a score inore of 
fashiionabie ladies were in the seventh 

heaven of delight. 

For monthe little else nad been taiked of 
“in smety” but the Fancy Fair in aid of the 
funds of the Seomety for lwproving the 
Condition of the South Sea Islanders. 

It ie scarcely necemsary to state that not 
one of the titled ladies cared abase farthing 
for the South Sea Islanders, or that few of 
them: knew anything whatever about those 
interesting people, or how they were to be 
et tL) ts Ae oe .* but anvihing Is good enough 
for an excuse tor aFaney Fair, and it was 


the Fair in which everybody was interes- 
ted. 

Thething hal been got up on a most 
magnificent seale, utleriv regardless of ex- 
ene, and the great hall adjoining the 
Sten eal (sardens had been transmogritied 
intea very fair representation of a Swiss 
Village. Swiss chalets and shops bad been 
built up,seenery representing the snow-clad 


pale and = proudly-cold, 


her aghast 
Lord 








Mmoeuntaios was arttully arranged to sur- | 


round the butidings, and atthe end of the 
hall the epiendid giass houses of the gar- 
dens formed an exquisite vista of palins 


and tropical poanta, which, though rather | 
ingunusistent with a Swiss villaye, served as | 


an admirable lounging place. In the 
open windows of the chalets and shops was 
displayed a smotiey coliection of articles 
more oF \ews useless, which the Jadies in 
charge Of them were to coax the unfortu- 
nate Vieters tote purchasing at prices 


a — — ————_ ——e 
As the only “baekgroand” possible was 

the inside of tue giencrack she had 

taken refuge io it, and well in 


acene. 
That inost bard-worked of Eagltshmen, 


the Prince, bad comsented |p ava. ’ 
and, attended several 


money at each with strict impartiality, and 
then, no doulkt with, intense than 
ig work was done, bad quietiy takea 
his departure, 

trom ber dusky ovign of vantage, 
looked arvund her, watching the brilliant 
i along the line of stalls, 
laughing and chatting, too curious for the 
present to step and purchase. Exactly 
opposite ber wasthe chalet kept by Lady 


y 
t 
i 
. 
e 


4 


Glenioona, wit Mr. Parks, the famous | 
A little lower | 


down she gaw the stately ficure of the. 


gossip, close at ber elbow. 


Duchess of Cliefeden standing in front of 
her stall, and next ber, in charge of a mpoe 
that seemed runoing over with flowers an 
fruits, stood the tall, graceful figure of 
Lady Blanche. 

Ivory white as usual, calm and impasse 
ive as an iceberg, but extremely beautiful 
in ber grey drews and white cap, Lady 
Bianche surveyed the scene as if it had 
been got up expressly for ber behoof and 
alnusement. 

All the reat of the crowd in the pageant 
faded trom Fiorm’s sight, and she seemed 
to mee only that lovely white face, with the 
dreamy velvet eyes, She wasso absorbed 
in contemplating ber that she almost started 
when Lacy Betty throst her head inside 
the chalet, nearly knocking off the mon- 
strous cap, and exclaimed iu baltirritable, 
halt-excited Leones, 

“Provoking, isn'tit? It is just like him! 
One of the patrons te! He ought to have 
been here at the opening !"’ 

“Whoeought t& have been here Lady 
Pendleton 7" asked Floris. 

“Who? Why Bruce, of course, my 
dear! Suppeme I had wanted him! He 


promised to evune and belp ine—and where | 


is he?’ 
“Hedid not promise to come to the 


opening,” said Florm eldly. “And you 
don't need any belp at present, Lady 
Pendletn.” 

Lady Betty laughed and stared at her. 

“lam sure be ought to be very much 
obliged lo vou for standitg up for him my 
dear! she said. “All the same I think he 
ought to be here.” 

Fiors colored and was about to remark 


| that it was amatterof perfect indifference 


to ber when Bertie Clifforde’s pleasant voice 
was beard outside. 

“Ilere we are Lady Betty, as the clown 
says! Splendid house, isn't it? How are 
you geting on? As hespoke he looked 
about tue chalet eagerly. ‘Where is Miss 
Carlimie?” 

‘Oh, inside there,” maid Lady Hetty, 
radiantagain. “What 4 tremendous suc- 
cess, isn’t it Bertie?’ 

“Splendid !" he assented, his blue eyes 
peering Inw the dusky interior of the stall 
anxiously. “Splendid! 
and his tainily here! May Icomein Miss 
Carlisle?" 

“IT don't think there is room tor two,” 
said Floris with a smile, as be stood at the 
low door with beut head. 


"Oh, never mind! be said, cheertully. | 


“But i say, won't you be very hot in there? 
There is not wuech breathing space!" and 
he looked round the poky place rather 
ruefully. 

“Tl aus very comfortable,”’ said Floris 
‘and J ams out of the way here.”’ 

‘Out of the way! be echued, devouring 
her with bis eager, lover-like eyes. “You 
ought to be outside! How beauti—bow 
nice that eap looks! Come outside and sell 
mesomething! I'm sisply dying tor— 
for— '—he looked atthe collection on the 
stand,—‘‘for a stseking cap. Never had 
one in my life and yet always longed tor 
one since infancy! 


like ashadow! Do onune outside and sell 
ine one l 

Floris shook ber head laughingly. 

“Lady Betts will sell it to vou!’ she 
said “Itis very cheap, only a guinea; 
‘probable cost’—as the cookery books say— 
‘vig ltleen pence.” ~ ' 

He luvked rather disappointed, but 
bought the suseking cap of Lady Betty, 


and paid bis guinea for it without # mur- 


mur. But when be bad got it, and thrust 


litinto bis pocket, be still stood in the door- 


about five hundred per cent. above their | 


value. 

It wase pretty, a beautiful sight, which if 
ite-uld have 
the teards of atheatre, would have tade 
the fortune of « tnanayger; and at the 
opening ceremony’ society’ So throuyed in 
and fiied the place alinust to suflocs- 
tion. 

Near the centre of the hall stood Lady 
Betty sehaiet, and in trout of the open 
window, with ite assortment of dolls, 
anti:nacaesars, @inking cups, babies’ cloth- 
ing, Indifferent oi] pictures, and 
slippers, mand Lady Betty, supremely 
happy if Monsieur Worth's idea of a Swiss 
omuime! Never had Lady Betty been so 
happy > there was ouly one thing that pore 
Vented ber being pertectiv so, and tial was 


F loris'« respectful but fire refusal tf 
star) jiwl de the sta Sith tier. 
Ite ve aone to wit it f? j 
ng Lady P ! s A 
. af? 
? an . ‘ . = 
ale ft: ” ” 
, 


was looking wistiully at Floris, 
“How is your sow getting on?” she 
whed, with aamile. 
“Oh, all rignt! he replied. 


| big chalet, and they have made a piatforin 


been transierred bodily to | 


i 


bead | 


You ? 


up, and presentiy Din going to get’em in at 
a guinea 42 bead. You will come, won't 
Ibi let you im free. Member of the 
profession, you kuow !" 


Fiorm shoek ber head. 


“T mean t) remain bere,*far froin the mad- | 


ding crowd,” my lord,” she said. 

“Fiotis, dear; hand me tiat doll, please,"’ 
said Lady Betty, having secured a custo- 
ner, ‘One guinea! Dear? Ob, no! 
Think of lie poor aborigines! Thank vou! 
Fioris, putthe guinea in the till, What 
fun ttis! How I «<bould itke to keep a 
shop!’ 


‘“Soshould J, if I eould sell shilling 
dolls for a guinea!” said Bertie, in a low 
voice 

Iliad ¥ t betier g and open your 

A r me 7 
‘) premerit ‘ p ewerad 
si : eit a } ] Ag y 

| rowed + a 1% Betty was 

rivinbg a bae > au-4lippers and 
aulineacasaars, aud Fiocrm aod ky Tlie be. 
i 


money and giving 


end of the hall, was deafening, the heat 
stifliog, aud Floris was wondering whether 
the South Gea Islanders would fully appre- 
ciate the on their behalf,w hen a tall, 
etal wart re, which she would have 
known a thousand, esuntéred to- 
wards the stal:. 

“Bruce!” aimost shrieked Lady Retty. 
“At last! Now, really, youought to have 
been bere an bour ago!” 

“A thousand pardons!” he said, in his 
quiet way. “I bave been detained by a 





All the world | 


Dn sitmuply pining for | 
asinoking cap Miss Carlisle, wasting away | 


“I've got a | 


meeting of the committee of the Jockey 
Club. Soid all your rubbish—I beg pardon 
|—ysetul articles? Where is Miss Car- 
| Jisle?'and his dark eyes roved arousd tue 
| phall. 
“Inside,” said Lady Betty. 
Bruce, what are you going to buy?”’ 

He scarcely seewsed t) hear ber. 

“Anything. An antimacassar, pair of 
slippers,—ah, Bertie!” with nod. “Glad 
to see you atthe good work!’ Then, as 
| Bertie nade room for him, he bent his 
head and passed the narrow doorway. 
“Good morning, Miss 
said. 

Floris bowed; she was busy giving 
change at the moment, and did not look up, 
so that he did not see the sudden flush 
which swept over her beautiful tace. 

“Quite a success!" he said, leaning 
against the frail woxl work of the 
chalet. 

“Don’t lean against it, Bruce!’ ex- 
claiined Lady Betty. “It will all tumble 
down.” 

“Pardon!” he said. Then he stood for a 
inoment looking at Floris. 

Bertie fidgetted and looked round. 

“T'll go aa see to my show,’ he said, 
| and disappeared. 

“] hope you aretakirg in a great deal 

ot money, Miss Carlise,” said Lord Nor- 

| nan. 

“Yes, I think we are,” 
| still avoiding his gaze. 
|} «7 aim glad of it,” be said, in his slow, 
low voice. “Charity covereth a multitude 
of sins,doesn't it ?"’ 
“] bave beard so,”’ said Floris, demure- 


“Now, 


answered Floris, 


ly. 
“IT wonder now how many of these good 


South’Sea Islanders? If they did care 
anything for them, of course they could 
send their guineas diréct, 
| filtering them through dolls and baby- 
elothing.”’ 

“Now, Bruce, I can’t have you indulg- 
ing in these dreadtul sentiments!’ said 
| Lady Betty. “And now you have ccme, 

pray do something useful.” 

“fam doing something useful, Betty. 1 





ee 


Carlisle,”’ he | 


| 


tween them were fally occupied in taking | aghast at the handsome, haughty tace 
The music, | glaring down at bim with an ominous 


performed by the Coldstream band at the | frown. 


“If vou addrees another word to either of 
these ladies, my triend,” said Lord 
Norman, “1 shall fling you out of the 

ace |’’ 

The youth dropped the antimacassar and 


bis lass, turned le, and without 
wel, thouched off. ” —* 
“My dear Bruce!’’ remonstrated Lady 


Betty. “What nonsense! (vad gracious 
me! If you behave like that you Wilidrive 
all my customers away !"’ — 
Lord Norman glowered dowp at her. 
“Great heavens, Betty! How can you en- 


' dure it ?” 


“Endure what? Nonsenne! didn't 


mean to be Fer eye te - And 
he can’t aele being an idiot! The place is 
full of’em! Oh, dear! he wouid haye 
bougbt that antimacassar, and now I’m sgre 
he won’t come tack !”’ af? 

“I don't think be will; I think ®e had 
better not while I am here.” , 

“You had better go, Bruce ; you had in- 
deed, if yon are going to lose your temper 
with the poor peo le! Why, don’t you 
know that it’s just for the ainusement of the 
thing that they pay their money! And 
who cares?” 

He ‘vent back to the doorway and stood 
looking down at his boots, grimly. 

“Tlauiso sorry, my lord,” murmured 
Floris, with a trouoled look on her beauti- 
ful face. “Was it worth while?” 

“Do you think Iam composed of wood 
or stone, that I should stand complacentiy 
by and hear you insulted ?” be retorted, in 
a low, angry voice, 


“Buc—l do not wind. Nothing isan in- 


sult from such people.’’ 


“You ought not to be here, either of 
you,”’ he said fiercely. ‘Here, Betty !’’ 
striding upto Lady Pendleton. ‘What is 
the worth of all this rubbish? Ill buy the 
lot and clear you out, and you—and 
Miss Carlisle—can go bome and get out of 
this.’’ 

Lady Besty stared and laughed. 

“Oh, nonsense! Don't be foolish, Men 
are so awlully sensitive and stupid. Do 


| mind your own business. See here, Bruce, 


folk know of or eare anything for the | 


instead’ of | 
' “look him out 


am teaching 3fiss Carlisle that all is vanity | 


—even charity.” 
**Miss Carlisle won't be the better tor axy 
teaching of yours, Bruce!” retorted Lady 


Betty. “Can't you come outside and beat a | 


gong, or something of that kind, to attract 
the people?I do su want totake the most 
money !”’ 

Lord Norman siniled down upon her. 
| “Betty, you hace no mercy. I verily 
believe that if you had your way you would 
get your friends to dress up as clowns or 
pantaloons, sing come songs, or dance 
| # breakdown to Increase vour takings.’’ 

“] cerlainly would,” asseuted Lady Betty, 
cheerfully; then she turned busily to a 


“yentleman’’ ina seariet tie anda very 
loud suit, who liaving paid his guinea for | 


the privilege of ogling twenty noble ladies, 
sauntered up to the stall and turned a 
vacant stare through an eye-giass on her 
ladyship. 

If she had met thisindividual on a stair- 
case,—Say of a picture gallerv,--or in a 
shop, and he bad dared to address her, 


you inay spend twenty pounds; no more, 
mind! and then vou may go. I can see you 
are dying to get away.’’ 

“T certainly am not desirous of remaining 
to see you insulted !"’ he retorted, with a 
half sinile at her. 

“Floris,” said Lady Betty, cheerfully, 
some pretty, useful 
things.’’ 

“Such as dolls and tea-cosies Miss Car- 
lisle, please——’”’ 

“And get rid of him !"’ 

He went inside, and Floris turned over 
the things laughingly the while. 

For all his declaration of indiflerence, he 
was along while aking his selection, and 
his dark eyes were more often fixed on the 
lovely tace beside bim than upon the fancy 
articles, 

‘*W hat will you do with all these ?"’asked 
Floris. 

“Heaven only -knows!"’ he responded. 
“But Iam not cleaned out yet! is there 
anything here that you have worked or 
made yourself?" 

“No,” said Floris; ‘‘Lady Pendleton 
bought then all.”’ 

He glanced at a redrose Irving on the 
snowy white kercbief across ber bosom. 

“There is only ome thing I see here 
that I really care for,’ he said, thought 


fully. 
“Isthere? Whatis it?’’ asked Floris, 
innocently looking over the heap. “I 


thought 1 nad shown you everything. Is it 


| that writing-case ?’’ 


Lady Betty would either have fainted or | 
called a policemman ; but now in ber charac- | 


ter of Shopkeeper, she turned a dazziing 
sinile on him, aud in Ler blandest voice 
2egged him to select something. 

“I’m sure you want a Cigar case; do you 
not ?’’ 

“I've got six of em already!" retorted 
| the gentleman, with a grin which inade 
Lord Norman long to kick hii. 

“Oh, dear! A penwiper, then?” 

“Don’t use ‘em !"’ 

“Card case; or a pair of slippers? 
Slippers are always so useful, and I 
have such pretty ones!’ pleaded Lady 
Betty. : 

The individual sauntered 
stared into the interior of the chalet, his 
eyegiass fixed on Floris, who was looking, 
with proud reserve on every feature, 
, Straight before her. 
| “What's the young lady got inside, mv 

lady?” asked the man, with a leer of 
admiration. 

‘Floris, give ine some of those antima- 
cassars,’’ said Lady Pendleton. 

Floris stretcued out ber hand and reacheu 
them. 

‘‘What’s price, nies?” asked the vouth, 
addressing Floris directly, and utterly dis. 
regarding Lady Pendieton. , 

Floris went crimson, then pale, and 
remained silent; while Lord Norinan’s face, 
hidden froin the would-be purchaser’s sight, 


round and | 


“No, but Ll’iitake that. No, it isn’t that 
Miss Carlisle, will you sell me the rose you 
wear?" he asked respectfully, almost re- 
verentially. 

Floris crimmsoned for a moment, and her 
eyes dropped; then the coid hauteur, 
which, alas! caine so easily to her, over- 
spread her beautilul face. 

“Tt is not for sale, my lord!” 

“Forgive me!" he murinured, penitently. 
“You are right! It is beyond price—in iny 
eyes, at least.”’ 

Obeying a sudden, unecontroilable itm- 
pulse, she snatched the rose troin ber bosom 
and flung it tothe ground. 

He stooped and picked it up, and held it 
out to her with a look on bis face that 
thrilled her. 

“Has it become so hateful to you because 
I coveted it?’’ he said,sadiy. **Please put 
it back to show methat I have not sinned 
beyond forgiveness! I promise not to 
offend again !"’ 

She took the rose, hesitated a moment, 
then, instead? of replacing it in the kerchiet, 
laid it down on the table. 

“Someone else might covet it,” she said, 
simply. 

He bowed his bead, laid a small pile of 
gold beside tLe flower, then, without a 
word, raised his hat and went out. 

Floris stooa for a moment motionless, ber 


| color coming and going, ber beart beating 
| fast and furiously, then she took up tbe 
rose and thrust it gently inside the boson 


grew black as thunder, and his hands, | 


folded behind bim. itehed in the inost 
dreadful! manner. 

“The price istwo guineas?” 
Pendleton. 

“Oh, come! I'm sure the young lady 


said Lady 


will take less than that!’ remarked the 
, te a mi no os . 
yout 2, with a pleasing s:nile. Won't you, 
piss 
I ris critmsoned ag wy 
er eyes, and the next Slant tie stalwart 
igure f Lord Normal , ironted§=§ the 


affable young man. 
The youth parted nd looke be 
5 ted, and looked ratber j 


| Site the 


of her dress. 

Lord Norman strode down the avenue 
between the rows of shops as if he were 
inaking for the door ; but as he caine oppo- 
flower-stall kept by Lady 
Blanche, she came outside and called 
him. 

He stopped and went up to ber, his face 


still dark and gloomy. 

“Well, Bruce, have you spent all your 
ne} t?’ "sine ssked. “You iook aw- 
yy be 
Mv .s e 2, sor once,”’ 
said It is a disgusting business, 


?’’ she assented, placidly and laa- 
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guidly, ber brown eyes fixed on his face. 
“How is Lady Betty getting on?”’ 

“Oh, very well!’’ he answered. 

“Jam eo glad! And if you haven’t t 
all your mouey you must buy some flow- 


ers, 
“All right !"’ he said, apathetically. 
“What will you bave, sir?” she asked, 
mimicking the tone of an ord shop- 
“Liliesare very fashionable just 
now.” 


“Anything you like! What foolery it 


“Isn't it? But it does good, I suppose. 
Lady Glenloona says that we shal) clear 
four or five thousand pounds. Shall I 
make you a bouquet?” 

“Great heavens, no! What should I 
do with it? Here, Blanche, I’ll give you 
five pounds if you'll let me off with a sin- 

le flower!” 

“Very well,” she said; “but don’t think 

u are over iiberal, Broce! A gentleman 
ust offered me a ten-pound note tor the 
camellia io my hair.” 

“Confound his impudence” he said. 
“Have you got all the cads in Ubristendom 
bere?” 

She la , her soft, indolent laugh. 

“I think we bave, or nearly all. A single 
flower! Bruce, what d> you say if! give 
you my camellia?” and she looked up at 
him with infinite tenderness in her soft, 
brow eyes. 

“Better keep it for some millionaire who 
will bid a thousand or two, Blanche,’’ he 
replied carelessly. 

“No,” she said slowly, ‘“‘you shall! have it, 
Bruce, and for your paltry five pounds. 
There it is! Let me fasten it in your coat— 
do you know that that inakes it worth at 
least twenty? There!” and she put it 
through bis button-hole. 

He laid‘a five-pound note on the stall. 

“‘Bruce,’’—very softly and winningly,— 
you must wear my flower at the ball here 
to-night.”’ 

“I don’t know tliat I ain coming.” 

“That is nonsense. Everybody is com- 
ing. You will wear it, Bruce?’’ 

He nodded. 

“If I come, Blanche,” he said, and as he 
strode on, y Blance shot a glance of 
triumph towards Lady Pendleton’s chalet. 





CHAPTER VII. 


HE Fair was over; the amateur shop- 
T women had rolled home in their car- 
riages, the secretary of the Society for 
the Improvement of the South Sea Islan- 
ders had collected the money, some thou- 
sandsall told—goodness only knows,and no 
one very much cared, how much of it 
reached the South Sea Islanders!—and an 
ariny of carpenters was at work clearing 
away the chalets to make room for the bal!. 
Bertie, = tired, and rather hoarse from 
shouting “Walk up!’’ outside his show, 
and singing inside it, bad gone off to his 
club to dress and get some dinner, and 
Lady Eendleton was lying down, but far too 
excited to sleep. 

“A tremendous success, my dear!’’ she 
said to Floris, who was helping Josine to 
put away the Swiss masquerade dresses. 

“Enormous! But what fearfully hard 
work. I aim very glad I don’t keep a shop. 
I uzed to think it must be quite pleasant to 
serve in one of the large linen-draper’s 
places, but I’ve chan my mind now. 
And you must be tired too! I wish you’d go 
aud jie down for a little while.”’ 

“IT am not tired,” said Floris, ‘and I 
would like to stay and belp Josine.”’ 

‘There is no occasion for mademoiselle to 
trouble,” said —_ sinoothiv. ‘*Made- 
moiselle iooks quite haggard with weari- 
nessand envui,”’ glancing at Floris’s face, 
fresh asa flower and as little haggard asa 
child’s. 

Floris smiled. 

“My looks do me an injustice, Josine,”’ 
sho said, pleasantly: she was al ways pleasant 
with the girl, though sbe had a suspicion 
that Josine disliked her. 

“I think if [ had acutlet and acup of 
chocolate sent upI sbould like it better 
than dinner downstairs,’’ said Lady Pendle- 
ton. “You wouldn’t mind keeping Sir 


bim in the society pa I 


stand that there isa ofa 
alliance between the noble fam!lies of S—y 
—rand N—r—n. Seymour, Lady Blanche, 
you know, and Lord Bruce. Was 
there to-dav? Of course, though——_"” 

“Yes, Lady Bianche was there,” said 
Floris, calmly, as sbe laid the down 
beside ber and Sir Edward little 
guessed the pang whieh his innocent com. 
munication caused ber or the shame 
with which she battled net it. 

“Are to the ball, Sir Ed - 
she anked. ons ; rr 

“I am sorry to say I shal! not be abie,” 
he replied, without any great exhibition of 
sorrow either in his face or in his voice. 
“Have got to speak to-night, and must be 
in my place. [ asked Lord Clifforde to 
look alter you.” 

Floris loaged to ask if Lord Norman was 

ing but could not force herself to 4o so; 

ut Sir Edward's next words made the 
question unnecessary. 

“I don’t suppose Bruce will go, he only 
grunted when I mentioned it to him. Do 
you care about any dessert? If not, and 
you will excuse me I will leavethe table,” 
and with a sigh, the bard-worked statesman 
trudged off to his study to think out bis 


Floris went up to her room, and got out 
the white dress which she had bought for 
state occasions. It was a very simple 
affair of casbinere, almost devoid of triim- 
ming, save for a line of swansdown at the 
neck and on the veileeves, and as she 
looked at it, she murmured, with a 
sinile.— 

**Miss Carlisie’s costuine will not attract 
the attention of the fashionable reporter, at 
any rate, but though it may be neither 
rich nor rare, it is, I think, suitable to ber 
station.” 

While she was changing her dress; there 
fell from it the crumpled flower which she 
had refused to sell to Lord Norinan, and as 
she looked at it lying on the floor, her face 
went as red as the rose itself. 

How respectfully, almost reverently, he 
had begged for it, and how coldly she had 
denied him! Was it possible that her re- 
fusal had put him out of temper? 

She laughed with self mockery at the 


idea. 
“I am growing foolish,’ she thought, 
“and ail use the Rigbt Honourable 


Earl of Norman chooses to amuse hiinself 
with Lady Pendleton’s companion! What 
have I done, or said, that he should pre- 
suine to act ashe does? I suppose he thinks 
aservant a fair at which to practice 
pretty speeches!” and, with a bitter smile 
she pushed the rose aside with her feet. 

But a moment later she stooped and 
picked it u 

“No, I will keep it and wear it to remind 
me ot my folly,”’ and she placed the crimson 
flower inside the boso.n of her white dress, 

She had scarcely finished dressing wheu 
Josine knocked at the door, and scarcely 
waiting for permission to enter, caine in. 

Her dark, beady eyes took in the whole 
of Floris’ attire at a glance, then sought the 
floor. 

“Miladi would be glad if you would 
trouble yourself to come to her, mademois- 
elle,’’ she said. ‘And muladi desires ine to 
assist inademoiselle with her toilette.’’ 

“Thanks, Joeine, but I am dressed,’’ said 
Floris. 

The dark eyes surveyed her coldly. 

“Pardon! Mademoiselle’s hair could be 
arran more effectively.” 

“1 daresay,”said Floris carelessly; ‘buts 
won’t trouble you, Josine. It does not 
mnatter,’’ and she passed out before her,and, 
as usual, Josine peered about the room, and 
turned over everything Floris had left 
about. 

“Dressed 
Pendleton. 
dress !’’ 

“Lovely !’’ echoed Floris, with a smile. 
“Oh, Lady Pendleton, it is as simple as it 
can possibly be.’’ 

“I don’t care whether it’s simple or not— 

rbaps that is it! It’s perfectly ravishing! 


already!" exclaimed Lady 
“Oh, my dear, what a lovely 





Edward company, would you, my dear?” 

“Certainly not. Shall 1 tell them tosend 
you up the cutilet me 

‘“Mademoiselle need not trouble,”’ broke | 
in Josine, with ajealous flash of her eyes. | 
“I will charge myself with her ladysbip's 
commands.”’ 

“No, you see to it, Floris, my dear; will 
you?’ sad Lady Betty witha yawn, and 
Floris left the room. 

Sir Edward came in for his dinner, look- 
ing worried and upied as usual. 

“Lady Pendleton played out, I sup- 
pose?” he said. “Just what I expected. I 
am afraid you are tired out, too, Miss 
Carlisle?” 

“No, Sir Edward,”’ said Floris, and he 
glanced at ber cheerful tace with an air 
al most of relief and enjoyment. 

‘‘Every body seeins tired out now-a-days,”’ 
he said. ‘The world is going too fast. You 
have had a ve t success, I hear; I 
inet Lord Clifforde on the steps of the 
club, he says you have netted a very large 
atmount.”’ 

“Thanks in no small measure to his 
lordship,” said Floris quietly. ‘He has | 
worked very hard indeed.” 

“Ob, he likes it,” aaid Sir Edward. ‘He 
was in the best of spirits. Very different 
to Lord Norman, whom I saw for a 
inoment.’’ 

“*Yes?” said Floris, examining the menu 
card with close attention 

“Yes; the thing seems to have bored bim, 
and put him out of tein per He wanted to 
quarrel with ine for letting my wife and 
you take any partin it. As if 1 could help 
it! Bruce bas all the ignorance ofan un- 
married man! By the way, I see they are | 








| fully 


hat swansdown is just the thing for your 
complexion, though, a8 4 rule, it makes 
most people look yellow. My dear, you 
have the most exquisite taste! I thought 
that dove dress of yours perfection—but 
this! I declare I don’t care to look at 
nine,” and she cast a despairing glance at 
an elaborate Parisian costume which lay 
spread out ou the bed. ‘Don’t come near 
me all the tg mind, or you will make 
me look like a May-day sweep !” and she 
laughed. 
oris laughed with her, then suddenly 

her eyes glistened as she looked down at 
the little woman. 

**You are very good and kind to me, 
Lady Pendleton !"’ she said, softly. 

Lady Pendleton stared. 

“Because I admire your dress, ny dear? 


one. Why, even Sir Edward, who notices 
no one goes about like a mole, has just 
been up bere sing!ng your praices."’ 

During nearly the whole of this, Josine 
had been dressing her mistress, and the 
swarthy face bad wn yellow with jeal-. 
o and rage, presen tly these ainiable 
qualities expressed theimselves in a vicious 
tug at Lady Betty’s hair. 

y Pendleton squeaked. 

‘Good gracious, Josine, what are you 
doing ?”’ 

“Pardon, miladi, the comb slipped.” 

Lady Betty looked up at the glass. 

“I wish you would do my hair like Miss 
Carlisle,” she said. 

Josine crimsoned and set he: teeth. This, 
after she had informed Floris tuat her hair 
was capable of improvement! 

“I know not bow, miladi.”’ 

“Then—do Pon uund, my dear ?—let 
Miss Carlisie do it,’’ said Lady Betty. 

The girl stood for a moment as if trans 
fixed, then laid the ivory brush on the 
table, and stood with folded arms, while 
Floris, willingly enough, arranged Lady 
Pendleton's hair as nearly like her own as 
possible. 

“Oh, thank ag dear! There,Josine 
that is how I like it cone. I wish you'd 
learn to do it like that. Remember, now, 
will you ?”” 

**Yes, miladi,’’ said the girl, between her 
closed lips; “I will remember! Ob, yes 
iniladi. will not forgot!’ and her white 
teeth clicked viciously. 

“The carriage, my lady, and Lord Clif- 
forde!” announced a servant at the door. 

Bertie, dreased with the minutest care, 
aud looking handsome enough to turn the 
head of a Diana, received them in the 
drawing-room with enthusiasm. 

‘“] say!’’ he exclaimed, under his breath, 
his blue eyes fixed on Floris. 

“There! I told you so!l’’ said Lady 
Betty, dramatically. “Now, Bertie, speak 
the truth, and don’t flatter or exaggerute! 
Isn’t that dress simply lovely?” 

Bertie blushed, but Floria siniled quite 
calinly and carelessly. 

“I don't know,” hegaid. “I only know 
Misa Carlisle looks like one of Millais's 
pictures; is it the dress?”’ 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Floris, 
laughing and curtseying. 

e blushed n, opening bis lips as if 
about to speak, then took up his opera hat 
and led them to the carriage, into which he 

ut thein with extraordinary carefulness, as 

fthey would fall to pieces if roughly band- 
led. 

‘“‘Where is Bruce?’’ asked Lady Betty. ‘I 
thought be, too, would have called for us.”’ 

“T don’t think he is going,” Bertie said. 
“T looked in at his chambers just now, and 
he warin one of bis tempers. Something 
seeins to have put him cut. I won’t repeat 
what he said about the ball when I asked 
him if be were coming, Lady Betty, but I 
gather from his remarks that he meant to 
spend the evening with acigar and a 
brand y-and -soda.”’ 

“That in) ust like Bruce!”’ lamented Lady 
Betty. ‘‘Never mind! He will get over it 
by to-morrow. But how wild Lady 
Blanche will be if he should not come!"’ 

Floris leant back, a strange feeling of dis- 
appointment and joylessness weighed upon 
ber, a feeling which she fought nat 
with all her strength. What did it matter 
her whether Lord Bruce spent the evening 
at the Uharity: Ball, or at his own rooms in 
the consumption of cigars and brandy- 
aud-soda? 

The hall was crowded when they arrived, 
but though Bertie,with a lady on each arin, 
bad to almost fight bis way in, their appear- 
ance created what iscalled in newspaper 
parlance ‘‘a sensation.” 

Never bad Floris jooked more beautiful 
than she did to-nightin the simple white 
Gress with its trimming ot swansdown ; 
and before they had been in the rooina 
quarter of an hour, Lady Betty, much to 
her delight, found herseif surrounded by 
friends and acquaintances, all of thein 
“dancing men,’’ who ged an introduc- 
tion to the proud-look ng girl scated so 
calmly and quietly beside her. 

“What did I tell you, my dear ?’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘You have created quite a 
sensation! Is your programe full ?”’ 

“Not quite,” said Floris, for she had 
scribbled some inake-believe names in 

some Of the spaces. 

‘‘Mine is!’ said Lady Betty, gleefully,for 
the suitors for Floris’ band could notdo leas 
than ask her chaperone for a dance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—__—_—[ 


oe 

THE ART OF SEWING. —The useful art of 
sewing bas been known froin a very reinote 
period, as issbown by the fact that bone- 
needles have been found among the oldest 
reinains of the Swiss lake dwellings and in 
the caves of France and Great Britain, 
which were frequented by man during the 
reindeer age. ome of these early needles 





And as to that, you are such a nice dear | 
irl. I’m sure I don’t know what I{should 
§0 without you! As 1 told miladi, in a 
letter I wrote to her yesterday, it was the 
rarest piece of luck her mentioning tne to 
you! Tonly hope you wil! stay, dear.’’ 

“I don’t think you need have any doubt 
on tbat point,” said Floris, smiling. 

Lady Pendleton shook ber head. 

“My dear, you are not the girl to remain 
single long! Why, for all you kept as still 
and quiet a8 a mouse to-day, none attracted 
more attention! No! You will marry and 
leave me, I ain convinced of that.”’ 

Fioms colored, but laughed as the speech 


aesery ed 
“There is no prospect of that, Lady 
Pendleton,” she said. 
Lady Betty shook her head half rue | 


“My dear, you are a favorite with every- | 


| tions into the Uuited States last year was 
$23, 134,50. 


were perforated in the middle, which was 
the thhohent part, and otbers were pierced 
at the larger end. A French cavern has 
yielded needles inuch superior to thore of 
the ancient Gauls and also tw the ivory 
needles of the inodern Esquimaux, special 
skill baving been applied to the boring of 
the eves, which unust have been done with 
a tine flint drill. The Swiss lake dwellers 
used linen thread or bark fibre for sewing, 
and made garments from woven fabrics of 
linén and Lark, as well as from the skins 
of animals. The cave peop'e employed a 
thread made froin split tendons and perhaps 
strings of gut; and the fineness of 
some of their needies has suggested the 


probability that they perforined morme more 
jelicate work than the sewing of skins 
——— oe 
Tue value of the cologne water importa 


| ter a few days ayo: 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Tue YEAR Fro Tae Day.—At the 
bour which ushered inthe. New Year, old 
farmersin Ireland formerly were accustom- 
ed to repair to certain watermarks in rivers 
and prognosticate a “rise” or ‘fall’ in the 
markets by the heights of the tide; and 
whosoever continued happy and glad 
throughout the who!e of this day was cer- 
tain to continue in the same blissful state 
during the ensuing year. 


A RELIGIOUS Misuar.—A learned Chi- 
naman says Buddhism was introduced into 
China by accident. One of the emperors of 
the Han dynasty beard of the remarkable 
teachings and works of Christ and sent an 
embassy to see him and bring back his 
teachings, The embassy, on arriving in 
India, heard of Buddha, and supposed he 
was the sage whom they were seeking. 
They obtained his books and returned at 
once to China, where the Emperor cordia- 
lly received Buddhism. 


BRAMIN MARRIAGE CEREMON Y.—The 
man and the woman go into the water with 
a cow and a calf and an old priest, the man 
holds bis hand by the old man’s hand and 
the wife’s band by the husband's and all 
have the cow by the tail, and they pour 
water out of a brass pot upon the cow’s tail, 
and then the old man ties the man and 
woman together by their clothes. They 
then give the cow and calf to the priestafnter 
which they go to divers idols and give 
money, and the ceremony is concluded. It 
is needless to observe that the money given 
to the idols is ‘‘taken care of by the priest.”’ 

EGYPTIAN FUNERALS.—The old inhabif 
tants of Egypt believed that after death i- 
took three eeunen years ceaseless chan 
before the soul found its way back to the 
body, and so every care was taken to make 
the corpse last thattime. Forty to seventy 
days were therefore spent in embalmin 
the inortal remains of the deceased, — 
tae ——- taken that when the 
wandering spirit again sought its old 
home it should be able to find — it, 
Thus, relatives laid away their dead with 
reverent hands, and in the fond hope that, 
some day or another in the distant future, 
hands which had clasped, and lips 
that had met, would meet and clasp again. 
This dim idea of an immortality may 
seem quaint and curious today, but Re 
dominated the thought of one of the greatest 
cizilizations the ancient world knew. 

A CHINESE FARM-Housk.—The Chine se 
farm-house is a curious-looking abode. 
Usually it is sheltered with groves of feath- 
ery bamboo and thick-spreading banyana. 
The walls are of clay or wood, and the in- 
terior of the house consists of one main 
room, extending from the floor to the tiled 
roof, with closet-looking apartments in the 
corners for sleeping-rooms. There is a 
sliding window on the roof, made of cut 
oyster shells arranged in rows, while the 
side-windows are mere woolen shutters. 
The floor is the bare earth, where at night- 
fall there often gathers together a miscella- 
neous family of dirty children, fowls, ducks 
pigeons, and a litter of pigs, all living 
together in delightful harmony. In some 
districts infested by marauding bands 
houses are strongly fortified with high 
walls containing apertures for firearms, 
and protected by a moat crossed by a rude 
draw bridge. 

CostLy Fue..—It is related that one day 
George Heriot had been sent for by the 
King, whom he found seated in one of the 
rooms at Holyrood, before a fire composed 
of cedar, or some other perfumed wood, 
which cast a pleasant fragrance around, 
and the King mentioned incidentally that 
it was quite as costly as it was agreeable, 
“If your Majesty will visit me at my booth 
in Parliament Close,”’ quoth Heriot, ‘1 
will show you a fire more costly than that” 
“Say you so,” said the King. “Then I 
will.”” On doing 80 he was surprised to find 
that Heriot had only a coal fire of the usual 
kind. “Isthis, then, your costly fire?’ 
asked the King. “Wait, your Highness, 
till I get my = fuel,” replied Heriot, 
who frown an old cabinet, took a bond 
for two thousand dollars which he had lent 
to Janes, and laying it on the fire, he 
asked, laughingly, ‘“‘Now, whether is 
your Majesty's fire in Holyrood or mine 
the most costly?’ “Certainly; yours, Mas- 
ter Heriot,”’ replied the king. 

CROSSING THE JT.INe.—The custom of 
having a farcical ceremony aboard ships 
crossing the equator is not much observed 
any more, An old sea dog, s.id toa repor- 
“The custom of cele- 
brating the event of the ships crossing the 
line is no longer observed. In wy day it 
was one of the most exciting experiences of 
a Sailor’s life. On some of the ships it was 








carried to an extreme that almost) endan- 
gered the lives of the victimns, and the pass 
engers and green hands on board the ship 
quaked with fear as they watched the pre- 


| parations for the coming event. The sail- 


ors who had never crossed the line tried all 
sorts of moves to escape the punishment 
that awaited them. Very oftem the green 
hand would work hardest to prepare for 


| the victimizing, but they do not escape on 


this account. Then when the search for 


novices began the sailors would generally 
all say that they had crossed the line. 
“Where was you bound for 7" would then 
be asked. ‘Kio,’’ perhaps, would be the 
reply. ‘‘Well what did you see in Rio?" 
And #0 he would be brought t t! rack 
The custom used to be to pich : 
swimmer to persor Nept 

~ ps deck as! 

Yesse;., Wilh a 

trident in his hand Ihe ‘ i I gl 
the custoin was too gomwl aoneto be allow 


j ed wo go out of existence 
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Some souls there are we meet on golden days, 
When Nature scems to sing glad hymns of praise, 


Aud men are touchéd alike with gentle ways. 


Such eonls are brave and good—they are bat few, 
It may t thooe hearts both stern and tree, 
That but one meeting gives to life a hue, 


No outwar! sign of biies in life appears, 
No tent r band to stag the weary tears, 
[nm this strange \ marred by parted years. 
No bel pfel deeds oo kisses fond and sweet, 
Nocheering voice to guide th® uncertain feet, 
In solemn «tlence all each souls Nust meet 
Grand souls ut do net count us proud and vain, 
If we, des; 
Yet call these souls the peers that with us reign. 


fandionely io our pain 


Sabtie analysis of kindred mlmda, 
No more to be dissected than the winds, 


Grate, bidden harmonies the opirit Boda, 


unbidden guest, 
vur breast, 


Parewell ' we lose, vet hold, th 
Andcarryving forth t treasure In 
With a mute patience be ave to Godt the rest 


( ometh a day whenever, letand bar 
Shall be destruved some eo li trom afar, 
Assiowly through the clouds shines forth a star. 


GOLDEN LOVE. 


ny THe AUTHOR OF “TAtk WYCHPFIELD 





HORKOR,” “LOVER AND LorRp,” 


RTC., RT. 


CHAPTER II 


{HE does not check her song as a foot. 
\ sep approaches, for of eourse it is 
LJ Philippa, but goes on to the end of the 
verse. 

“Philippa,” she says then, ‘come here 
and reach this beau.iful rose, You are 
taller than 1."’ 

A moment, and the rose iscut, and in her 
hand; but Beryl is) blushing under the 
giances of a stranger, Whois vet not quite 
a Stranger, the friend of Marcus, Mr. 
IvArey. 

“Tau notthe happy Philippa,” he says ; 
“but L ventured to think that I could reach 
the rose as well. Will you allow me to cut 
a few tneore for you, Miss Ainsieigh ?"’ 

*You are very Kind,” returns Bervi, with 
much reserve, 
lower ones, if we cannot reach the bhigh- 
eat.”’ 

“Ah,” save Mr. D'Arcy, “bat the sweet- 
eat yrow high and tarthest from reach! It 
in Ss) with everything, even with the Chan- 
Cellorship to which Marcus Serle looks up, 
thouvh Mareus isa lueky fellow as itis: he 
has good brains, a promising future, and a 
Charining sister.” 

“You know her then ?" eries Beryl, 

“Mrs. Carrington ? I think inost people 
know Mrs. Carrington,” responds D'Arcy. 


(CONTINUED ) 





a 


| Beryl puts in, “why you would 
| France to this country, are there not 4 


lent mea paper. He knows Marcus very 
well indeed, and Theodora also. But Mar- 
cus did not introduce him, and afterwards 
he told me, rather crossly, that bis naimne 
was D'Arcy, aud that he wan the sun of a 
count who bad emigrated for political rea- 
sons."’ ; 

“That is rather interesting,” says Philip- 
, 7 ° ° . « © 

A few days aterwards, when Berv! half 
fears Mr. D'Arcy has disapeared as sudden- 
ly as he came, and Philippa openly says as 
much, he comes upon the girls during one 
of their walks, avd is formaliy introduced 
to Miss (iordon. 

He knows how to make himself agreeable 
it in evident. He talks a great deal—is some- 
times gay, sometimes for a brief period 
melancholy. 

He telisthem of France, of gay Paris, 
with a fluent ready tongue; and damsels 
of seventeen and eighteen, not yet out of 
the boarding-sehbool shell, are not harsh 
critios of this handsome and fascinating 
foreigner. 

“Would you liketo go back to your 
France?” says Philippa “Does it seem 
brighter to you than our land 7?” 

“My France ?’’ he repeats. “My native 
land? Ab, ves, there is a charm about one’s 
own country! Yet TI leve England very 
much. There are delights ia itt one can- 
net find in the length and breadth of 
France.”’ 

His glance falls for an instant on little 
Beryl. 

“Your English young ladiea, one cannot 
tind the match of them in France. There 
our girls are mewed upin convents, and 
see nothing of life or of friends until they 
inarried to some one they do not care for. 
Naturalized Engtishman as Tam, 1 should 
yet not have ventured to speak to Miss 
Ainsleigh bad not Marcus Nerle assured me 
it would be pertectly correct,and that a note 
of introduction was quite unnecessary. 
Your English ways, Miss (;ordon,are much 
the best.’’ 

There isa minute's pause, 

“But there are reasons, Mr. D’Arcy,”’ 
wrefer 

“A few, perhaps,” auswers D'Arcy. “A 
Frenchinan can but feel that itis only Eng- 
lish Kindness which takes account ot French 
tithe or position, and that he is really en- 
titled to no consideration whatever. Your 
cousin, Mr, Serle, who is a lawyer, bas told 
meso, and, when people are pool enough 


' to place iny unworthy self before him, he 


“But we can take the | 


“And vet TP should like to say that miny ac. | 


quaintance goes a little farther than that 
merely. 
the most delightful people in London.”’ 
“How nice! sighs Beryl. “LT only go 
when she is athoue alone.” 
“Perhaps there may be a reason for that?” 
he Suggests quietly. 
“A reason? Ol, ves! Tams not out” 
“And, if thatis all, vou will now go to 


her and see the werld. My friend Serle | 


telis ine you are just leaving school, You 
have stayed atit very long as it is, but I 
suppose toat is vour Finglish custom ?” 

“No, Pam not going to Kensington, Beryl 
adinits. “Tl don’t think T shall see anybody 
where Tam going.” 

The recurring thought of the tuoorland 
Viearaye checks for the moment all Beryl's 
BLY Des 

“T wish--oh, [do wish T could stay in 
London !" she says wistlully, not) looking 
at bim, but gazing on the fields aud speak- 
jong as il to herself. 

Tie Inakes no comment; but he watches 
the expression of her face, and uts the 
rosea, trom the stalks of which he on been 
stri ping the thorns, into her hand. 


“May the thorns of all your life's roses 
be as easily banished,” he saves yallantly, 
and adds, ina low tone—ttand wish I 


night have the destroying of them!" 

Beryi buries het face in the pink petals 
to hide the rising color ; butshe eaunot be 
annoyed with linn, 

It was such apleasantcompliment,and he 
is so handsome, so like Whata hero might 
be. 

Wiauen Philippa Ciordon turns back to see 
what bas become of her companion, she 
finds the voung man beside Beryl, talking 
and pulling the flowers, He makes a few 
courteous remarks to her, and then dots 
his hatal ttle fourishingly and then leaves 
therm. 

“Beryl,” coves Philippa reproachfully, 
“why didnt vou introduce me to your 
friend? low handsome he is! Who is 
he ?"’ 

J = Cou 
answers Bery 
think | have done very 


ld not, at least hardly, I think,” 
» greatly confused. “Do you 
wrong, Philippa ? 


Hie has never been iutroduced to me in his 
life.’° 
“Oh ' ejaculates Miss Grordon, uplifting 
her evebrows o} i seemed to become 
pretty good frends with reinarkable rapid- 
LY He KuCGW ‘ ir name well, at any 
rate 
ad . ive & é s 
t « 
fla f 
i : \ . 
4 way al ) bs ‘ 
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At ber house one ineets some of | 


says itos8 foriny fortune, not my ancestors, 
Bat | eannot think so of the English,’adds 
Mr. D'Arcy, with aspice of malice, yet a 
cood-temmpered sinile which hides the rude- 
ness ol the rermark, ‘‘or Mr. Serle himself 
would not be so well thought of.” 

It soon becomes Known tothe girls that 
Mr. D'Arcy has taken lodgings in Essing, 
and is staying for an indetinite period. 

It is discovered in the course of con versa- 
tion that he knows no one in the place, and 
had searcely heard of it until Mareus Serle, 
in auswer to the questioning, had told him 
Bervl Ainsleigh was there. 

Philippa jokes Bervi about it as they re- 
turn to Cambridge House, and tells ber it 
must bea case of Romeo and Juliet which 
has brought Mr. D’Arey from London = to 
this dull spot, after one meeting and not 
half-a-dozen words with her. 

Beryl balf laughs and is half dressed, and 


—- = —— 
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“Rea it, Phil,” says Bery!, raising for a 


moment ber fi tear-stained face, the 
long wet lashes, and the rough go'den head 


to drop it the next minute on ber tigbtly- | 
da. 


ban 

Philippe reads it. It is a letter—quite 
short, quite siinple. The phrasing is a litle 
odd and very flowery; perbaps the acci- 
dent of French birth may avswer for 
that. 
It is but to tell Beryl that she is lowed,and 
ever will be devotedly and ionately 
loved by Louis d’Arcy—to implore her to 
consent to an imuediate marriage, Since Ww 
tell her designing relatives—whose one de- 
sire is to get hold of her money by marry- 
ing Ler to Marcus Serle—would part them 
forever. } ' 

“Do you want never to see bin again?” 
asks Philippa, as she kneels by the side of 
tue robbing girl. 

There is nothing but a sob and a littlecrr 
in answer. 

“He loves you very much, it seems, and 


be is very handsome and clever and rich. | 


Is it possible you love hin, Beryl 7?” 

“Yes,” answers Beryl, “I cannot help it. 
I do not want him to go. 1 could not bear 
to live at Shipton and never see him 

ain!" 

It is Philippa and Louis d’Arey who ar- 
range it all after this, Bery! trusts bim ut- 
terly and entirely, and is ready to leave 
everything in bis bands when once her con- 
fession is wade ; and,trembiling with fright, 
excitement, and shame, she prowises tbat 
she will be bis wife. 

In the mnidst of her own trepidation, she 
bethinks herself that this will perhaps get 
poor Philippa into some trouble. 

“But, Pbil,’’she says, kissing her,**where- 
ever Lam in tue world, there will always 
bea home for you.” 

“Thank you, dear,’ 
“IT do not fear.” 

And indeed she does not. Has not Louis 
d’Arev told her that Marcus Serle coutessed 
to bim bis distraction between Beryl's 


’ 


Pailippa answers ; 


|} money and leve for Philippa Gordon? And 


will not Beryl’s tnoney soon be out of his 


reach ? 
For Beryl herself Philippa believes she 


|) is doing the best service. She loves little 
| Beryl sincerely,next to herself and Marcus 


her heart beats with a new and strange | 


emotion, 

lay after day passes, only to make those 
pulsations stronger. He rarely misses see- 
ing thew: during their walks. 

Seon he lets bis adiniration tor Reryl be 
secret ; he telis her that he came merely to 
follow her,that be could not get her address 
from Serle without strategy which would 
have daunted a leas ardent sp:rit. 

He tells her thai Serle was jealous, and 
would be angry now, did he know where 
D'Arcy was, 

Before the midsurmmer holiday bas run 
its course, he has confessed to his knowl- 
edge of Marcus Serle’s hopes and of his 

roposal, and be assures the yvirl that, if 
fareus loved her truly, he—D’ Arey— would 
not have dared to follow ber, Dut that it os 
only ber tnoney Marcus wants, and to drive 
her to accept him she ts to be exiled to 
Shipton Magna, 

“itis true; | believe itis all true !" eres 
Philippa, with sudden animation; for 
Philippa is with them—Bervyl never goes 
outalione. “it 19 what | told her. He 
does aot care for ber; I know he does 
net.” 

“No,” save D’Arev ; “bat he is sorely 
tempted. And yet, mon Dieu, what can 
this wantof monev be that it should make 
atman talse to bitself? What is all the gold 
in the world compared with one glance from 
the eves one loves?) And he loves, it is 
true. Ile seeks bis cousin, yet he loves an- 
other.”’ 

The dark eyes flash tall upon Philippa. 
Philippa’s lids tail bastily ; she turns aside 
to stoop over a plant by the wayside. 


Serle ; and she thinks with pride of the 
beautiful Countess D’Arey, who will be a 
happy aud courted belle of London s0- 


| ciety. 


Sbe cannot question D'Arey’8 wealth. He 
brings costly presents to Beryl and to bim- 
self; he seems scarcely to Know the value 
of money; be talks of the splendor in 
which he will set lis jewel and the luxuries 
and pleasures with which Le will surround 
her. 

As to the wedding, he settles all ; Philip- 
pahas but to accede. A church and a 
cleryyinan's blessing are Beryl’s simple 
Stipulations, 

On his part, secrecy isthe one thing ; 
secrecy tll the hour which ties securely tbe 
wwarriage-Knot; theu let all the worid 
know ! 

Ina dingy Londen church, where not 
thirty people listen to the words,a low- 
voiced old Rector numbles the banns of 
marriage between Louis D’Arcy of the par- 
6h, and Beryl Ainsleigh of the parish of 
St. Mary Essing. 

Among the congregation of St. Stephen 
ana St. Magnus no one Knows them,co one 
eares, Mareus Serle or ‘Theodora Carring- 
ton would a8 soon have thought of joming 
a Methodist Chapel as of attending the ser- 
Vices at St. Stephen and St. Magnus, 

Miss Gordou and Miss Aijnusicigh are sup- 


posed to be taking their ordinary morning | 


walk, and they have come in Wraps and 
thick veils by the railway tw imeet D' Arey 
and the friend of his whois to give away 
the bride at the chureb. 

Beryl wears no satin or orange-blossoins, 


| but only ber sumimer-dress of soft white 
| cashmere with pink ribbonsand pleatings, 


| on the top of the golden curls. 


and a little white feathered-covered hat set 
Hler face is 
pale and troubled, thongh the Lbiue eyes are 
full of trust as they meet D’Arcy’s tond 
Wize. 

The child is fearful of she knows not what 
and her nerves are all tensely strung with 
a tremor of excitement and a vague,restless 
apprebensivenpss, 

She has lett at Cambridge Housa a letter, 
tobe sent to Theodora; and, though this 
cannot, She supposes, reach Kensington un- 
til to-morrow, she glances, hal t-atraid,down 
the dark aisles, almost expecting to see 
Marcus appear from tue high gloomy pews 
and take away to Shipton Magna, at those 
words—" Let him now speak, or else here- 


| after forever hold bis peace.” 


On Beryl’strembling hand the golden 
bond is slipped, and 
Serle can do now will alter the fact that 
Louis d’Arey and Bery! Ainsleigh are man 
and wife, 

In the vestry atremulous and faint en- 
try attests Beryl’s maiden name, and quiet- 
Iv the party out of the building. 


| D’Arecy's friend disappears, and the others 


D'Arcy in that moment seizes Beryl’s band | 


and raises it Lo bis }ipet 
“My jewel! he whispers, “Iiow can a 
inan be so blind ?" 


or 


CHAPTER IV. 


into Beryl’s room, finds the girl with 

ber face buried in her hands, in a pass- 
ton of Vears. 

‘Beryl, dear, what isthe itmatter?" she 


[: is Dut the next dav that Pail ppa,going | 


cries, going to her side. 


) Piuilippa, sobs Hery 4 
What aml t 


4 8608 Loal r * a } 
| > Foil ti Beryl! S ijthic UAMIUS, ALM) 
is pusbed acrugs wl ber, 


! 


drive away together in the cab to an_ hotel, 
where, in a private room, some sort of pre- 


_ tence at a wedding-breaktast is to be par- 


taken of, anda grinning waiter, after one 
giance at the girl's face,te!ls bis fellows that 
It 18 a runaway-tmatch for certain. 

The meal is nearly over when the waiter 
brings in a hote to Mr. D'Arcy. His face 


| suddenly darkens as he slowly reads, and, 


crushing it up in bis hand, he turns to the 
inan. 
“Show him into anothe rroou somew bere 
a private one. I w 


Phen He Six 4K S ¢t Ber, y x ts 
a i wit As 

A iittie bDusiness affair , 

™ rtant. I J gl @ Was Sellied or the 


time I should be away. I will be with you 


j again directly.” 





' changing front, keeping bis eyes st 


nothing Marcus — 





But, as be leaves the room, the frown 
comes beck to his dark eyes, ead with it » 
flash of triu:nph and daring. 

He walks burriedly down the corridor, 
and, ere be looks to see who is his visitor, 
turns the key in the lock of the dour by 
which be has entered. And he goes for- 
ward after that to ineet Marcus Serie, 

“You have been as quick as a detective!” 
he says, with a laugh. ‘‘Trust a lawyer for 
sharpness !" 

Serle pays no heed. He stands by the 
window, erect,and with foided arms, re 
isa dark angry look abuut bis set mouth 
and his thick eyelids, 

“How dared you go so far, yuu coward 
and cheat ?”’ he says between his teeth. 
“How dared you?” 

“Come, my dear fellow, don’t get into a 
rage,” answers D’Arcy jauntily. “It was 
ail in the compact; you know very weil it 
was."’ 

“] was inad when I thought of a compact 
witb a rogue like you,” Serle says bitterly. 
‘But I never intended it,you are very weil 
aware, to cone to this!”’ 

“I know nothing of the sort,” returns 
D’Arcy, in bold tones, “*And you know 
pertectly well that you wouln have been in 
an unpleasant position atthe present time 
if you had interfered with me. You said 
she had money, and you had tried tor it 
uselessiy, and I said I would give you a re- 
ceipt tor your little bills if I could win her; 
so it’s of no use telling a falsehood about it 
It's done now,and I'd have taker ber with- 
outa penny.”’ 

“Then you are prepared to give me a re- 
ceipt, I suppose?’ Serle says, pov ef 

ily, 
but stealthily, on bis companion’s face, 
*«“Now vou speak sense, and leave virtu- 
ous indignation to the hypocrites. I will 
say at once, my dear Serle, ‘Certainly.’ 1 
will sign directly, if you please.” 

Serle does not speak. D'Arcy sites down 
at the table,pulls the inkstand within reach 
selects a pen with discrimination,and draws 
outa simple fori. It is a receipt tor a very 
Leavy suin. 

He signs Lis name carefully, dates the 
document, waits afew minutes in silence 
until it is dry, aud hands it acro-~s the tna- 
hogany to Serle, who reads it through, fulds 
it, and puts it into bis pocket-book. 

“Now we are quits,’ says D'Arcy sneer- 
ingly. 9**We have each performed our part 
satisfactorily a8 honorable iunen, and can 
shake hands and say au revoir as good 
friends. You have acted as guardian to a 
charming young laay. lam ber husband, 
and will relieve you of the duty hencelorth. 
Perhaps you will excuse me now, since my 
bride awaits iny return ?”’ 

“One moment’ — Serle speaks in low 
tones—‘‘one moment, my bonorable triend 
— only to give you a piece of information 
you may find handy. You swindled me; I 
ain happy to say I have done the like for 
vou. My tatner bas the honor to be Miss 
Ainsleigh’s guardian, but she bas also an- 
other—the Court of Chancery. 

“And it you think you will ever touch a 
penny of her fortune as long as you live, 
vou area tool, and will be a lucky fool if 
you do not find ycurself spending your 
honeymoon in prison!” 

D'Arcy spriags up, with fiery eves and 
clenched hands, Serle stands at the other 
side of the table with asneer on his dark 
countenance ; it is his turn to be cool now, 
And the two men look intv each other's 
laces, 

At the same moment a shriek from 
the room D’Arcy bas leit rings in their ears, 

* ” - * * 


Left alone with Philippa Gordon, Beryl 
sits silent. She thinks it strange Louis 
shoald be thus summoned away from her ; 
but it is all so strange, she is alimost as one 
inadream. Philippa rises, goes to her,and 
kisses the soft cheeks and shining bair. 

‘Dear little Beryl, itis so hard to leave 
you,” she says. “And yet it must have 
come, and in asidder way for you,. dear, 
But, if I am to save my head, I tnust be go- 
ing, or Prunes-avd-Prisin will discover my 
absence.”’ 

“Yes, go, Phil dear ; don’t let ine do you 
harm. Ilongto think you at least are 
safe."’ 

“And you?’ says Philippa, smiling 
pleasantly. ‘‘Ah, Beryl, you will be safe 
for life now !’ 

“Yes, I know,’ returns Beryl quietly, a 
trusting wistiul light gleaming through the 
anxiety in the blue eves—*I know, Philip- 
pa.”’ 

Philippa slips on her dark mantle and 
close veil, and kisses Beryl tondly. 

When she is gone, Bery! still sits there, 
pale and quiet, with trembling lips and the 
Smile lingering in her eyes. 

Fve minutes later, there is a sharp step 
without, and sone one else enters the rooin 
without ceremony. 

Bery! starts up from her seat, the color 
leaping iato her face,and the slender bands 
on One of which the gold circlet shines so 
clearly, pressed together. 

But George Carrington does not heed the 
exquisite tace or the wild appealing eyes, 
Plain blunt inan as he is,plainly and blunt- 
ly he speaks. 

‘Where is that scoundrel, that infamous 
scoundrel ?’’ he deinands, with fury in bis 
voice and determination in bis eyes and 
about his mouth. “Answer me at ones, 
Berv! ! Where is he ?” 

“IT do not know whom you mean,” talters 
Beryl. 

“a 


11 do not Know, you little dunce?’’ be 


8aVvs, colniIng and taking up the shrinking 
and apd touching the ring very 
r rhaily 1) you know what that 


igh 
ineans ? 
‘lL ineans,’’ answers Beryl steadily, liit- 


ng ber head bravely, “that I am married, 


j and if you wish to speak to Mr. D'Arcy, or 
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of him, please recollect that he is my hus- 
band.”’ 

“] am not likely to forget it,’’rejoins Car- 
rington. “What you, girl, to take 
the first fellow who camein your way, the 
first villain who told you a lie? Beryl, 
what have you done ?” “4 

“He is po villain,"’ says Beryl, still - reso- 
lute. For abuse of Louis she is prepared, 





and with all her girlish force she is also 
prepared todefend bin. “If you knew bim 
you would not say so. Mr. Carrington, for- 
give ine; I want your and Theodora's for- 
giveness so much! Or scold me, if you 
will, but do not speak against him; he is 
my husband.” 

“Your busband!"’ echoes Carrington 
scornfully. ‘Do you know what else he is, 
you puor little idiot, that you were so quick 
toturow your fortune at him? You will 
thank Heaven presentiy I have come as 
soon a8 I bave, late though itis! Do you 
know that you have been duped, cheated, 
swindled, and that you are tied for life to 
au adventurer without money or position, 
who bas nova penny in the world to eall 
honestly tisown, whose tather keeps a 
gambling-saloon, and who began life as a 
billiard-maker and continued as a sbarper 
at cards ?” 

“Itis nottrue, You are mistaken; you 
do not know bim. He could not deceive 
ine; but it is you who have been deceived. 
He will tell you everything.”’ 

“Do you know,” George Carrington goes 
on pitilessly, “thatina week or so your 
name will bein the mouth of the world, 
that you will be a laughing-stock, and that 
D'Arcy will be enjoying hitnself in a com- 
mon gaol? Did you look forward to that as 
your honeymoon ?” 

Again the slight figure reels; wider and 
deeper grows the vawning abyss. 

‘Louis, Louis!" shrieks the unhappy 
gir). 

It isthat cry which the men in the ad- 
jacent room bear ; and D’Acry leaves Mar- 
cus to his triumph, and rushes out tu his 
wife. 

She, with suddenly reviving life and 
courage, goes to him and lays her little 
band on his arm aod looks up into his 
face. 

“Louis !’ she pants. ‘Only tell me it is 
not true. Tell ine you have not been deceiv- 
ing ne. Tam quite sure you have not 
been.”’ 

“Can you tell her, you villain,’’ says Car- 
rington, “that you are not the soon of Leon 
d’Arcy, the keeper of a gambling den—that 
you have not trapped ber into marriage 
under false pretences froin beginning to 
end ? Can you say that before me George 
Carrington ?”’ 

D'Arcy faces hitn boldly, bis arin round 
Bervl. 

“Whatever 1] may be,” be says passion- 
ately, “you have no right te interfere be- 
tween us. She ismy wile now.” 

The girl recoils froin biin swiftly, with a 
wailing cry of anguish ; and then she falls, 
white and as one dead, at the feet of George 
Carrington. 





CHAPTER Y. 


T is the height of the London season, and 
| Mrs. Carrington is holding an “At 
home”’ in her house at Kensington. The 
rooms, brilliantly lighted, are thronged 
with a fashionable crowd ; the staircase 1s 
lined with the rarest flowers, and great 
Spreading foliage-plants are in the ante- 
rooms, White statues gleaming from their 
midst. 

Theodora stands at the entrance-door of 
her handsome drawing-room receiving ber 
guests. Among them is Marcus Serle. He 
bas not altered greatly, having one of those 
faces which do not change much; yet the 
cynical expression has become fited, the 
resolute inouth harder, and the light speech 
aud laugh do not drive away the suspicious 
watchfulness irom the eyes—eyes which 
evade a Straight and candid meeting with 
others, 





happy and 
success, | 


Yet Marcus Serle should be 
content. He has set bis life upon 
and throughout the legal circles he is known 
as a subtle and talented barrister who can | 
command bis good share of briefs, aad will 
contrive, if any one can, to carry a dubious | 
case by a clever cross-examinalion oF a |} 
oe quibble, 

lis success has been greater thau he him- | 
self had perhaps expected, his income is | 
handsoine,his house expeusively furnished 
aud his wife richiy dressed. 

For he is married; and, if he failed to win 
Beryl Ainsleigh, be has won by other 
ineans the gold tor which be woved her,and 
has snattioll the girl he loved, and who 
loved him, ‘ 

Philippa Gordon,two months alter Beryl's 
wedding-day, became Mrs, Serle, and now | 
walks by nis side, ber band on lis arm. | 
l'rown a good-looking girl she has developed | 


into a fine stately woman,and the brocaded 
robe of peacock-blue tint with square-cut 
bodice and strap-like sleeves slows ber fig- 
ure to perfection, and sets off the pale | 
creainy Skin. 

Though once only a governess, Philippa | 
Serle looks a wile to be proud of,and Marcus | 
i8 proud of ber beauty and pleased by the | 
admiration she wins ; and she sets hersell 
to win aduiration, for he is a man who 
would not care to possess the rarest and | 
loveliest thing on earth for long, did not | 
others Know he possessed it, aua Ccongratu- | 
late and envy him aceordingly 


Reputati 0, Wealth, and the wilt i is 
sholice are Serle’s. Arethey nota 6 bas 
played ior? Nay, fortune has 
h ler to Diiun he bas a child, a sor 
wéerit DIS Name and possessions. 

But he is not happy. Pressed fur heavy 


gambling debts, he had been coiunpelied to 
acknowledge to his creditors that the rich | 
bride he had hoped for to settle things had | 


| breaking in upen ber reverie. 


. ' 
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failed him, and in a moment ¢f desperation 
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| little house for the modest household she | then,” he says, hesitatinglvy. “She knows 


and ip biter anger against Beryl, be bad,w | 


save himsell, betrayed ber name and ad- 
dress to Louis d’Arcy, knowing, but refus 
ing to heed, the intentions of the adven- 
tur-r, and net daring to consider the conse- 
quences which ungit ensue. Nor have 
those Consequences been injurious tw him- 
self. The husband and wife are parted ; 
they have not met since they ate together 
their wedding-breakfast. Keryl's money is 


al settled on berseli, and ber natural heir | 


8 the son of Marcls Serie and Puilippa. 


But there may come a time when she ~ 


will marry again more bappily, and the 
thought of this vives ever-anxieus unceas- 
Ing restiessness to the watch Serle keeps 
over her actions—a watchfulness that seeus 
to mnar the peace of hrs life. 

Reryl is very fond of little Ceal. He isa 
pretty boy of four years, with golden ring- 
lets and large blue eyes. His features are 
like his mother’s; but there is nothing to 
speak of her or of bis father in the lin.pid 
depths of those orbs which are too grave 
and thougbtiul in their wondering gaze to 
accord with his baby age. He is Philippa’s 
child ; yet Philippa is puzzled what to do 
with him alter two minutes’ caresses, how 
to amuse and occupy biin—while Beryl can 
spend happy hours in his company alone. 

And now the evening is advancing, and 


| Sings offen ; nut once in six 
fashionable drawing-roows but for herown smiling and gracious, sitting there in 


intended to keep u Her com 
chaperon = a stiff, dewure, 

Mra. Kichardon, the identical “Prunes 
and-Prisin™ of Cambridge 


head the blame of Beryi'’s elopement had = wariniy. 
been cast, and whom Beryl svuugbt out the ist, I suppose 


instant she was able tw chouse a guardian 
for herself. 


And, in place of the balls and theatres get ou long without you. 


lad once leoked forward to, she bas 
placea herself ani her income over and 
above her own susall requirements in the 


bands of Mra. Richardsun and a band of attempt,” rejoins Sir Everart. 


London workers. 


jon and |, my sister, and she has been guvod enough to 
ly lady, | consalt me about her plana.” 


“It ms very kind of you, I am sure, Sir 


House,ou weose Everard, to be'p her,” Theodora returns, 


“But you are such a philanth 
you are always ready to heip 
efforts in that line. “Lord Plymouth was 
saying the other day that no scheme could 
But bow good of 
rou to give any thought to these small 
amateur attempts !"’ 
“It is something a «small 
“And it is 
net the scheme alone which interests me,"’ 


more than 


She cultivates the music she loves, and he adda, boldly. 


months in 


amusement, and in East Loudon work- 


| men’s halls and ooflee- 


Mrs. Carrington bas just been compli- , 


mented on the success of her gathering, 
and upou having secured the services of 
Madsine and the Signor, by Sir Everard 


Fane, Whom she 1s very desirous to please. | 
'ean do nothing without Fane’s help or 


She moves away tw request a song trom 
some lady amateur ; and he stands silently 
by the velvet hanzings of the doorway that 
leads into the conservatory,and looks at the 
way scene beiore Lim, with the scent of 
inagnolia and helietrope mingling in the 
Warin iragraat air around hitn. 

lie is net so blase as many who are 
present, for, almost immeciate!y on com- 
pleting bis college-career, Everard Fane 
went to travel, and then Decame secretary 
to the governor of admtant wlory. Only 
twelve mouths since he returned, and 
threw hituself witn ardor into the world of 
politics. He ms now a member of Parlia- 
ment, and is already kuown in the House 
asa rising man. 

He comes of an old and bigh-born family, 
isowner of a fair estate and a pleasant 
country house, and in person is tall and 
well-tuade, with brown bair and moustache, 
and a face that would be neither plain nor 
handseime but for a pair of singularly 
eXpressive brown eyes, whicu can flash 
forth eloquent indignation, speak the pieas- 
aniest ef greetings, or give the most earnest 
ol sympathy. 

Presently the sweet voice of a lady sing- 
ing an old ballad talls upon his ear; and 
Fane stanuds there, listening to ber more 
intently than he listened to one bar of the 
operauic prima donna, of the brilliant polo- 
naise played by the yreat violinist. 

He does not stay to wonder at the effect 
the song has produced on him, or to think 
ol the strange new interest within him, but 
walks straight to Mrs, Carrington. 

“Teil me,” Le says, quickly, “who was 
that lady who sang ?”’ 

“Did you like her voice?” says Theodora. 
“It is nicely t&ined, is it not? That is my 
cousin, Mrs. D'Arcy. 1 will introduce vou 
to her.”’ 

“Thank you,” he answers; “I admired 
ber singing very greatly.” 

But a sudden ehill comes upon him. 

Mrs. D'Arcy, did she say ? 

Theodora Is talking with a great Countess 
now, a guest for whom Sir Everard must 
be neglected, if needful. 

“May I claim your offer?" ne says. 
“Will you introduce me to Mrs. D’Arey, 
now ?”’ 

“IT believe she is in the conservatory,” 
answers Tieodora, “We will look for her 
there.” 

jeryl is sitting alone, half hidden behind 
a preat pali-tree. 

“Wiy, Beryi, alone! Bored with my 
party ? Lhave come to disturb you,” say 
q Mrs. Carrington, 
‘Sir EF ver- 
ard Fane, Whose name you are s® latmniliar 
with, wishesto know you. Sir Everard— 
my cousin, Mrs. D'Arcy.” 

Beryl rises. 

Tire paie satin falls about her in silvery 


the clear ringing tones of 


| sheen, and siines out frou; the glossy dark 


cainellias behind her ; the light falls upon 

the radiant golden hair and the sweet fair 

tace, delicate In tint as a wild anemoue, and 

the blue eyes mect Sir Everard’s. 
> * * > > * 

A soft sweet light has come, she kuows 

not whenee, into Beryl d’Arcy’s life. The 


vears Which should have been the brightest | 


and tatrest of ber existence have been sad | 
| jow chair, bolding ber tea-cup in one baad, 


and gloomy enough tw the strangely wid- 
owed bride, fettered by marriage tes, yet 
knowing wothing of married life. The 
ebain bas not galled her ; she bas been left 
free and uncontrolled by bin whom she 
had promised to love and obey Ull death ; 
but the shadow of that terrible awakening 
to the truth has never left ber path. 

Sie is young, rich, beautiful ; but she is 
aione. At the Shipton Magna Vicarage, 
with ber uncle and bis busy wife and noisy 


| step sons,she has been treated as one under 


guard and surveillance, rather than as a 
deceived and grief-stricken girl in need of 
love and true friendsbip. teryl cannot 
look back withoutashudder Ww lUbose un- 
mpg and weary years. 


lhe careless biid bas become aqu 
reser % i , y 4 ~ « 
« r r | r 4 » 
. ~ 
4 S 4 
ra Ls gl ‘ j r . 
y ia asited., and shbé ha € ‘ 


Lilli. 
As 8000 a8 8Le was her own tistressa, she 
had come to London, and taken a 


juliet, 


—— a 


“ : palaces. 
Everard Fane is lascipated by this lovely | 


sorrow ful-eyed girl, s» grave and earnest, ness, ber goxiness, her sweet 


Mra. Carrington looks so handsome and 


ber 

easy cushioned chair, with ver geully wav- 
ing fan. 

“Mrs. Carrington, it is ber thoughtful- 

unsel fieh- 


and s strangely different fromm other young | ness, which makes we long to give my life 


women he meets Day by day the charm 
Increases. 


“To emulating her virtues ?"" interrupts 


He has a sister who lives with him,and Theodora, speaking slowly andl ae 


she soon becomes one of Beryl’s best carelessiy. Sir Everard has saul too m 

triesds ; and be contrives to see Heryl already. “1 am gia! that Mre. D'Arcy 
alinost daily. Society does not know ; should have some plans t occupy ber 
society can only tase note of what ite mind. Everything bas veen very ai tor 
saloons and o-nservatories witness; it does ber, of course. Fortunately, Mr. D'Arcy 
not seek for Sir Everard Fane atthe East- does pot interfere with the manner in 


end of London, or for Mrs. Carrington’s 


fair cousin in the boudeir of Marv Fane, | 


who is plain and quite aud engaged wa 
country Rector. 
And ere long it ones about that Beryl! 


Mary's advice, and they take a warm deep 
interest in all her doings. 


Fane learns trow a friead that Beryl isa 


| come trom Fane, but there 


which she chooses to spend ber money.’ 

“Mr. D'Arcy !" 

The strange sharp Lone scarcely seems to 
is a terribly 
startie!d look inthe brown eyes that meet 
Thexlora’s. 

[TO BK CONTINUBD.] 
—— 
A Losa 


oo =< 


For Lire:—The following 


woman of good fortune, and warv@s vet aeiineation is the ‘portrait of a man deatin- 


more at the path she, =» young and prettve. «4 uw a» long life.’ drawn 


has chosen, the work she voluntarily iakes 
up. No one tells buoa—for, indeed, the 


world has well-nigh forgutten the talo—she + y nhout. bewever 


story of her marriage with Louis d’ Arey. 


Her schemes begin t» prosper ; she feels tor | 


the first time that there is a place for ber in 
the worid, that money may be a biessing 
instead of a curse. The sun grows brigbter, 
the sky more blue. She thinks it is but 
the success of her efforts, which used to be 
only despairing atte:mmp:*, and she is very 
grateful to Sir Everard Fane,tue truest and 
kindest friend sie has ever met, and his 
sister. 
ness on his part, gratitude on hers. 
ut Fane, acknowledging the sweetness of 
the hours of meeting, Knows that he loves 
Bery! d’Arcy with all the wealta of enc ur- 
ing affection a nan can give but once in a 
lifetime. 
Se the happy dreamin goes on. 
- * * = 7 * 
Marcus Serle is reading the Daily Tele- 
graph at bis club, when a oonversation 
carried ov near ius arrests his altleution. 


He listens with strained ears asthe club serenity, 


loungers laugh merniy over the fact Uiat 


Fane has beeu caugitt by Mrs. DY’ Arey, and ‘ 


that the affair is as good as settied. 

“Theodora,” he says, the same afternoon, 
walking into Mre. Carringtou’s drawing- 
rooin, “what 1s the meaning Of this talk 
about Bery! I hear at the ciub?”’ 

“W hat taik ?"’ asks Theodora. 

“That she and Everard Fane are meeting, 


and are supposed tw be engaged, or some gerene. 


thing of the sort.” 

“My dear Marcus, you men at the club 
are always talking sume nousense. I do 
not believe be has wet ber more than 
twice.’ 

“I hope you will see that she does nut 
meet hiw any more,” urges Marcus angrily. 
“She made a fool of herseli once; | wou't 
have her naine over Leendon a second tume! 
At present the first affair is iuckily well- 
nigh forgotten ; but it won't take long, I 
cau teil you, w rake itupagain. Another 
club talk or iw, aud the thing 1s done.”’ 

Theodora’s face m a liltie paie; bul she 
aAnSWEeIrs Cait y— 

“] will speak to Beryl. 
there is anvtling tw tear.”’ 

Mrs. Carrington, however, deterinines to 


sound Ekiverard Fane betore she speaks lo 
Beryl. It will be easier, she thinks, & 
draw trow Lim Wow far the thing bas 
gone. 


Acoording|y Fane finds himself dropping 
in toa tives cick tea at Rutiand Square, 
and, Uo lis Surprise, finds Tueudora alone 
She is dressed in one of her ust charting 


costumes, of some Soll creausv material, 


She thinks it is all kindness and janice are 


| is complete poe ime I In al: his parts, 


I don't think | at~ve? 


by the (ie: man 


physician Hufeland years ago, ‘He hasa 
preper and es SMalure, 
ing to tall. He is 


of rather the middle size, and somewhat 
thick-set. His complexion is not too florid; 
at any rate, too inuch ruddiness in youth is 
seldom a sign of longevity. His hair 
approaches rather to tne fair than the black; 
bis skin is strong, but not rough. His 
head is nit too big; he has 'arge veins at the 
extremities, and his shoulders are rather 
round than flat, His neck is not too long; 
his abdomen does no project: and b 
large, but not to deeply cleft. 
Hiis feet are rather thick than long, and his 
legs are firm and round. He has aisoa 
bread-arched chest, a strong voice, and the 
faculty of retaining his vreath for a long 
tume without difficulty. In genéral, there 
His 
senses are good, but not to delieate; his 
pulse is siow and regular. His stomach ms 
excellent, bis sppetite good, end his diges. 
tion easy. The jovs of the table are t» him 
of importance: thev tune his mind to 
and his soul partakes in the 
pleasure which they coumnunicate. 

He dues not eat merely for the sakeof 
eating, but each meal is an hour of daily 
festivity, « kind of delight attached with 
thm advantage, with regard to others, that 
it does uot make him poorer, but richer. 
He eats slowly, and has not too much 
thirst. Too great thirst is always a sign of 
raped selfconsumption. In general he is 
loquacious, active, susceptible of 
joy, love, and hope, but insensible to the 
unpressions of hatred, anger, and avarice. 
His paesions never become too vivlent or 
destructive. If he ever gives away to 
anger, be experiences rather a use!ul glow 
of warinth; an artificial and gentle tever 


without an overflowing ofthe tule. He is 
also fond of emptoyment, particularly 


calm meditation and agreeable speculation; 
man optimist, a friend to nature, of domes- 
tie felicitv, bas no thirst after riches or 
honor, and banishes all thought of t-mor- 


{| row.’How inany mortals living in this great 


age of sensational thougist and action, will 
say that they substantially couform W& the 


——_> - 
ANDES.--Cotopaxi i the 
lotuiest oof active Vul Canoes, but m% mw 
sluinbering now. The only evidence of 
actin 8 the frequent rumblings which 
ean be heard fora hundred tniles, and the 
c ids of smoke by day. andthe pillar of 
fire by night which constant! y arises from a 
cTater thal 8 WooTe Luan Llires Lbousand leet 
beyond tue reach of man. Many vave at 
tempted to seale it, but the walls are so 


AMONG THE 


breoidere | witli godeu daffudiis. The room steep and the snow iss. deep thal ascent ms 


~ ol and shawiv and tragrant, and the 
servant brings tu quaint Japanese teacups, 
inte which sie pours tue lemon-scented 
tea. 

“J want you & tell me about this bail 
you are building in Sucreditch. Is it Shore. 
ditch?” sie says, a she leans back in ber 


tanning herself slowly 


and with the «ther 
“IT ams so 


with a great scarlet Japenese ian. 
very much interest! 
did not you tell weeof nu?" 

“It is not I whe am buliding iu,” Fane 
answers. “It is Mrs. DA rey. ‘ have tic 
thing ts du with RB, @xcega she bas 
allowed me Ww make a lew suggestions.” 

“Realiy 7" Theo's dark eyebrows arch 
inquirit giv. “I thought i was all your 
ideas You know my cvusin then? I was 
not aware of it.” 

“Ob, yes!" replies Fane. 


that 


“Do you not 
: 


er at 


remember? You intrxluced ime Ww b 
ir Douse. 
T esure! | 2 r 3 n itae tf 
j . 4 i r ba eT 
= . 4 ‘ A ry 
4. a c ” sas w At i 
ara . La ’ Zz 
a rear a 
rane 6 «a ut pu zze . “= 


there has beeo suimeloing especCiaily Sad in 
the early widowhood of Hery! a Arcy. 
“[ have seen Ler a good many Uinessince 


lips tle, eveu With scaling laiders, On 
the south sikle of Cotepax: isa rock, 
more than 2,000 feet high. catied tue -Inca’s 
Heat.” Tradition says that it was once the 
surmminit of tue Volcano, and fellon tue day 
when Atahaulpa was strangie, bv the 
Spe ncarde. Those who have seen \Vesuvias 
can judge of the grandeur of (:ntopaxi, if 
they can imagine a volcano 15) fleet 
higher, shoAing forth its fire froura crest 


rreat 
pwreat 


nwhatl bear, Why covered by 3.100) leet of snow, with a voice 


tbat bas been beard six bundred miles 
And one can judge of the grandeur of the 
rewdits Quito if he can imayine twenty of 
the bighest inountains in Aimerica, tures of 


therm active volcanoes, starting a mg the 
road trom Washington to New York. 
llere im liese ttetrtati Lalces, ' i the 
Spaniards came in lod4,existed acivil zation 
tual was i when ( iirist was crucitied a 
viization whose aris were equal lo those 
[ bLgy pt wh iy tad t mpies lear lites 
=) f the (ar t st Was weer irorm 
a * z + x : “(mniaris drew 
t - ipa ~ + . s\i« a ~ 
r re a “a. & “ I 
‘ 4 “ arn 
an 
in Cumpire ser wl gif 
sotmre rcie, t a “AR Ot ho vy 213 
nen uncer the leadersiis i 4 Spanish 
swineherd, Pizarro, whew could ueither read 
‘por write. 
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THF TRUEST WORTH. 





BY WILLIAM MACKINTOSH. 





The coarsest weed or worthless shrub may rear 
Their heads aloM and scornful to tht shy 

As tho’ they were of all around the peer 
And Natere, smiling in bet best, decry. 


While—the golden grain aye lowly bent— 

And branch all clad with gratefal fruit, stoop low, 
Or Bowers In e«cet and rarest colors bient 

Nod meekly from the stem on which they grow. 


For sense and «orth av haughty bearing eho w— 
No mean ambitice aad ne empty pride, 

But wear a mrtest mien “fore bigh aud low, 
lo simple grace aud honest truth, allied. 


EE a - - 


My Charming Nurse. 


HY PHYLLIS. 


[CONCLUDED FROM LAST WEEK, ] 


T wa vear and a hall later,and Christmas 
Eve. There is no suspicion of invatid- 
isin about the tall handsome young tnan 

who, sittin in a first-class car, with a 
rather bored expression on bis face,is being 
whirled swiftly northwards, 

He had checked his journey by spending 
one day in Edinburgh, and had felt it dull 
Inthe extreme. Even now, when he is 
hastening on & Aberdeen, the stupidity of 
his lonely stay there has not quite worn 
off. 
But he is always dull now, he tells him- 
self, with a disdainful shrug of bis) broad 
shoulders, and grows moodier and inoodier 
votil bis journey coming to an end,he finds 
hbimeelf on the long chilly platforin, with 
two gleaining carriage lainps awaiting hirn. 
The drive was a very loug one, and bitterly 
oold. 

The change from it to the soft brilliant 
warmth olabuge ball, bung with many 
skinsand bristling with antlers, is alinest 
more than he can endure witn fortitude. 
As in a dreain,he toliows (he servant across 
the ball--rose-lit frou: two shaded lamps 
upon the dark oak staircase beyond—anid 
valiantly suppresses a desire lo stay beside 
the buge log-fire for ever. 


But the servant mercilessiy marches him 


onwards, and presently he fonds bimself in 
a long, low, tmanv-cornered room full of 
people, all usore or less in the repomsetul at- 
titudes that border upon sleep, 

There is a solt sweet subdued huin of 
tluimberous vores a lender tinkling of del- 
jicate china, the tmusic of inany spoons. 
‘There are no cose-lauips in this room; no- 
thing but the leaping light of a glorivus 
fire that renders all things clear as day. 

The divan-looking lounges are covered 
with tartan, so are a good many of the men 
and only afew oftiem bave their nether 
limbs covered. 

Sir Rawdon, still untbawed, stares idly 
round him. There isa pretty girl in a vo- 
luminous arin-chair, who nods brightly to 
bimns—Miss Adair; and another crouched 
picturesyguely upon the bearskin rug before 
the fire, who stops ber chatter for an instant 
tu gaze at bin curiously ; and— 

Good heavens ! who is that? Who is that 
silting over there, with her face, her fiyure, 
the very hands of ber! 

A siender creature, reclining tn a low 
chair, and clad in an exquisite tea-gown— 
all satin and old lace. 

She iss uiling. Onearm, half naked,but 
mittened to the elbow, is lying gracefully 
across the aru: of ber lounge as she leans 
towards her neighbor ; the other is trifling 
idly with a huge white fan. 

Even as Dare gazes at her,spellbound,she 
laughs, seftiv, merrily, at some remark 
nade to her by her companion—a red-head- 
ed young Sevtchinan. 

The laugh somewhat restores Sir Rawdon 
to bis senses. Alas ! she had never laughed; 
her lovely face bad always been tinged with 
a deep melancholy. 

What madness possessed him to make 
him think he aaw ayzain betore hit the one 
woinan be bad ever loved--the only one 
he ever should love? And tw dream of 
meeting her here, cf all places! A hs 
pital nurs+ as a guest at The Towers,in that 
gown, that— 

“Dear Sir Rawdon, so giad!"’ says his 
hostess—a tall handsome woman—at this 
moment, conning languidly forward with a 
smnile and a graceful gesture. “So nice to 
see you again.” 

Sir Rawdon murmurs something ‘to the 
éfliect that he is positively overpowered 
with joy at the idea of seeing her again; but 
his words sound vague and unmeaning-—-to 
hLitnoself, at least—and his eves are not hs 
own to deal with ; they wander incessantly 
to the low chair and its lovely occupsant.and 
will not be controlled. Whois the owner 
of that tea-gown ? 


“I think you know everybody,”’ says 


Lady Dalruth,at the end of a long sentence | 


not one word of which he heard. 

“Not quiteali. I bave not the bappiness 
of knowiog your pretty friend on the hearth- 
rug, or—or the iady in the low chair over 
there,”’ 


“No? Well, time will cure that. The 
later is ny cousin, Miss Monteith. You | 
would iike to be introduced to ber? Come, 
then.”’ 

“Evelyn dear et rne introduce to you 
Sir Rawdon Dare sLée SAYS @ moment 
later. 

Miss Monteith, tur ng siowlv, lifts her 
eves fuliv to Sir Kaw s.and.after a ca 
OumpreLens. ve g ance nDakoes b the veryw 
faintest saiula 

If he had ever see is gir hefore. it is 
certain that sane & Aw recognition f 


ever having seen him. There is po sur- 
prised start, 00 laintest biusb, no betraying 
pailor. 


Her littie bow is cold in the extreme, but 

nevertheless civil. She answers bis rather 

remark with the utinost compos 

ure; it is some ordinary thing about the 

beauty of the scenery round, and bardly 

uires any a save a bare 
“yea,”’ to wLich she confines herself. 

If, indeed, some wild freak of Fate bas 
suddenly changed the Narse Eva— for 
whom be bas been so persistently searching 
during all these past interminable months 
—into this stately repellent girl before bim 
she is so ciad in an impenetrable arinor of 
reserve that be cannot pierce it. 

And, after ali, is itshe ? Could even Fate 
play such a trick? Is net all this rather 
some cruelty of his imagination, born of bis 
long dwelling on one engrossing de- 
sire? 

Once or twice during the evening he tried 
Ww speak to her; but though she always 
answered him very gently, still her man- 
ner was 80 cold as to check on every occa 
sion further conversation. 

Dropping into the background, after a 
| last defeat, be finds biuwel! close to an old 
beau, a certain Sir Harry Loune, who is 
well known to everybody and to whoin 
everybody is known, 

“Wouldn't look at you, eh?” says this 
old gentionan, with a chuckle. “Don't 
take that to heart; more than you have got 
the saine tale totell. She wou't look atany 
one, noteven at the best partis. Pretty, 
isn’tshe ? Good form, eh? Thing of the 
season next year, I shouldn't wonder. 
Lady Dalruth wanted right or wrong, to 
introduce ber this year, but she wouldn't 
bear of it. Seems vw shrink trom publicity. 
No wonder, too; beauty bas made itself so 
dooced vulgar of late,”’ says the old gentle- 
inan, with ashbrug of dimgust. 

*Ye@?" says Dare caluniy, but bis look is 
mw) itwe lf a question. 

“She's charmin’—charmin’,”” goeson Sir 
Harry, when be has retreshed biunself with 
a pinch of snuff, “anc mysterious 2s she 1s 
lovely.”’ 

**M ysterious 7”" 

“Rather, iny dear boy! Mustn’t say a 
word about it, you understand ; but when 
she was about eighteen, her father, Sir 
Pagan Monteith, you know— eh—what ? 
Deou't wantto know?) Ha, ba! Very good 
indeed ! 

*“Well,be wished at that time to force her 
Into a inarriage with a imeost dilapidated per- 
sou—an earl, notwithwianding—guite old 
enough to be his father. 

Girl wouldn't hear of this sacrifice at any 
price, aud when pressed to it by angry par- 
ent, bolted—no one knows where, unless 
Lady Dalruth may. For three long years 
she remained incognita. Old affair, isn’t 
it? Nobody can explain it.’ 

Dare thinks he could. Again the belief 
' that Miss Monteith and his sweet nurse are 

one is tull upon him ; bat he refrains from 
meking his thoughts known to this old 
Koss! » 

“Why can't she say where she was, eb 7" 
save Sir Harry, in a distinctly aggrieved 
toue ; ‘this deadly silence is very injurious 
to her, eh ?”’ 

“Why should it be injurious to ner?” 
aska Sir Rawdon flercety. 

He turns upon the old baronet with open 
wrath in his dark eyes. It as inSufferable 
t» bear her name bandied thus from yp te 
lip. 

And yet her name? Whose name? If 
he lets this inadness overpower him, wirat 
willthe end be? What bas that haughty 
beauty over there to do with his gentle 
nurse? Seeing Sir Marry’s look of a:naze- 
ment, he hastens to change his tone. 

“She looks too proud to be a subject for 
ealumny,’'be says confsuediy,alinost apolo- 
getically. 

But the old seandal-monger has found 
him slow, and innowise a kindred spirit ; 
80 he bobbles away froin him to where Lady 
Dalruth is standing. ; 

Dare, too wearily disturbed in mind to 
find ainusement in bis present surround- 
ings, follaws his movements with idle unin- 
terested eyes, but presently is attracted by 
snething he bears bim saying to his 
hostess, 

“Left him at the point of death,’* said Sir 
Harry unctuously, “as be thought; but it 
was nothing of the Kind. Gordon recovered 
almost iminediately. Oneof the Gordons 
of Clayne, you know. Fellow who upset 
him was a cousin, and thought to come in 
for the property, d’ye see,”’ 

“One of the Gordons of Clayne,” is a bo- 
som friend of Sir Rawdon'’s, s» naturally 
be pricks up bis ears, . 

“What did happen to him?" asks Lady 
Lady Dalruth, looking interested. r 

“Oh, nere trifle! Nothing vital. at a!! 
events. One fellow told me it was « broken 
ciavicie ; another a fractured humerus ; but 
I haven't the faintest idea what either 
mmeans,”’ 

“You should ask Evelyn for a transla- 
tien,”’ says Lady Dalruth, with a merry 
laugh. a 

Miss Monteith, who had been listening si- 

| lently to the conversation, turns her eves 
upon her. Is there entreaty or si:nple in- 
difference in her glance? If entreary, it 
comes too late; Lady Dalruth does not even 
see it. 

“Miss Monteith ?"’ asks Sir Harry. 

“Yes. Didn't you know sbe has stud 
inedicine, surgery, and al! the rest of it 
“You terrify ne,’’ says Sir Harry, w: 
wnock horror. A 

“That Is quite a correct feeling for the oc 





casion. She is really terribly arned 
Aren't you, Evelyn ?”’ ‘ 

She siniles at the girl, as though in pleas 
ant appreciation of a jest thatis known t 
them alone. But Miss Monteith’s ret Irn 
swile is forced and very taint. 


“Learned? no. But I really have some 
taste for that sort of thing,’’ she Says quiet 
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a standstill, and asks bi:mself what it 











' terminate the conversation. 1n so dving,ber 


e ineet Dam's. 

"There is a pause, in which each regards 
the other with a strange anxiety. Then the 
blood slowly mounts to Miss Monteith’s 
brow, until all her lovely face is dyed s 
warm crimson. 

Her breath comes quickly ; she wavers ; 
then, with a iast defiant, contemptoous 
glance, she moves away and sinks into a 
large chair at the opposite end of the 
rooin. 

But to Dare there is no, longer even & 
chance for doubt. Just so bad she looked 
at hin when, in a moment's ion, he bad 
called ber Eva in the hospital, and she bad 
coldly corrected bim ; just so, no doubt, 
ber large, scornful eves had rested upon 
him during that last fateful hour, when he 
had half declared his love, and bad hesitat- 
ed—and been lost. 

With a terrible sinking of che heart be 
telis himself that be bas sinned past for- 
giveness in her eyes. 

* * * * * 


The next mnorving all the world is c.ad 
with snow taras the eve can see,and is lying 
beavily on branch and bough. The Christ- 
nas bells are chiming merrily. A soft grey 
mist is treinbling between the earth and 
sky. 

Over all, the merry san is shining gaily. 
It is indeed an ideal Christinas morn. 

Luncheon has come and gone, and they 
are all sanding before the inated fire in 
the billiard-room discussing the costumes 
to be worn at a fancy-dress ball, to be given 
in the neighborhood sowe time in the en- 
suing mnonth. 

“One gets so tired of the art rags and the 
past centuries’ gowns,”’ savs Lady Dalruth 
dejectedly. “O, for something new, some- 
thing bizarre, out of the common! I'm 
sure I don’t know what is to be done about 
Evelyn. Sheand I are quite worn out trv- 
ing Wo linayine a costume that zli the world 
hasn’t seen ahundred times before. The 
anxiety has robbed ine of inv honest sleep 
for a fortnight past, I have so set wiv heart 
ou making ber a euccess. But each of thy 
ideas only seems more crude than the last. 
Dear Sir Rawdon, do suggest some- 
thing.” 

An unoontroilable impulse takes bold of 
Dare. He glances at Miss Monteith, to 
find she ten is looking full at nim, that 
dreawny touch of scorn that bad offended 
him last night now wide awake within her 
large eyes. It spurs him to bis balf-deter- 
mined purpose. 

“Why not try the aress of a hospital 
nurse 7” he says to Lady Dalruth, pale but 
smiling. “I don't recollect having ever 
seen it ata ball before, and I think the 


wetty littie cap and apron would suit Miss | 


Monteith admirably.” 

“Sir Rawdon! What can vou know about 
bospital nurses?”’says a preity girl from the 
oppesite side of the bearth-rug, with an 
amused laugh. 

“Didn't you know I was in the hospital for 
many weeks Suuimer before last wheu 1 
sinashed myself up?” returns Sir Rawdon 
distinctly. “I don’t think I shall ever for- 
yet the kindness I received there; and at 
ailevents 1 Know | shall never, under any 
circumstances, forget ny nurse.” 

“Ah, gratitude is a charining virtue!” 
says the pretty girl, with a second lseugh. 
“Was it her cap and apron you Were thinh- 
ing of just now ?” 

“Yes. They are indelioly imprinted 
upon my brain.” 

Again he glances at Miss Monteith. If 
she has grown a little whiter it is at least 
only perceptible to a lover's eyes. 

“DPD. you know, the costume sounds 
well,” sne says quite calinly. “Let us think 
of it, Mirabei,’’ turning to Lady Dalruth. 
“Itisthe one thing you desire—out of the 
common.” 

Lady Dalruth’s answer is a little con- 
fused. Miss Monteith looks full at Sir 
Rawdon, her eves dilate, and 

““), what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt aud auger of ber lip 
With a little passionate movement of the 
hand, unseen by all_but bim, she crosses 
be room with slow graceful step, and dis- 
appears through the doorway. 

It takes Sir Rawdon but a inoment t in- 
vent some idle speech, that leaves hii, too, 
free to quit the apartinent without arousing 
suspicion of tue real motive of his depart- 
ure, 

Finding bimnself in the hall, be comes to 
is he 
ineans to do. 

He cannot forget that last glance of hers, 
or the passionate anger contained init. He 
feels he would give half his possessions to 
be able honestly to hate ber, but yet knows 
by the sheer inipossibi.ity of his being able 
to do this, that he loves ber. 

As he stands irresolute, one of the foot- 
men passes through the hall. Then aod 
there asudden resolution comes to Sir Raw- 
don. 

He wil! go to ber, te!] her ail—lay bare 
his heart to her, and, if it must be, hear 
from ber own lips the “No” tnoat will blast 
his life forever. Anything will be better 
than this crushing suspense. 

“Where is Miss Monteiti: 7°" he asks the 
nan as be goes bv. 

“In the library, sir. 
just now.” 


Saw her go in there 


Opening the library door he enters the 
roous, and finds binise!t ne with ber. 

She is standing at tlie a! sindow. and 
with a tie Start, ACK sie ives his 
trance. 

He would have gone to her, but with a 
certain linpulsive eagerness she too inoves 
and meets him half way. That her late 


anger is still warin within ber eyes is known 


| ly; and then turns away, asif anxious to | tw him at the first glance. 








“So, now you know ine,” she says de- 


fiantly, “are you satisfied ? Is your curios- 
ity satiated 7”’ 
“| knew you from the first moment. Was 


I likely to tr” 

‘That is the bitterness of it,” she says, 
“Are those three sad years of my life never 
tw be obliterated ?”’ 

“From my mind, never! The few weeks 
I claim out of then were the bappiest of ny 
life.”’ 

“What brings you to me now ?” demands 
she suddenly. “Isthere more you would 
still jearn as to the why and the wherefore 
of my gving into hospital as a nurse? [ 
warn you I shall give no explanation.” 

“I do not desire one,” says Dare huaibly; 
“I know all about it. Your father’s tyran- 
ny ; your escape from a marriage with that 
vile old man ; your life in hospital—every- 
thing. Do you hate me the nore because [ 
know all this ?”’ 

“Hate vou—no !”’ 

There is studied contempt in the curl of 
her lip. 

“Hatred isa strong sentiment; what I feel 
for you is only indifference.” 

She back to ber foriner position in 
| the window, as though to terminate the 

interview. But he, baving ‘cast bis all 
_ upon the die,’”’ inakes ope more effort for 


_ dear life. He follows her eveu there. 

| “Even the worst criminals get a fair 
| bearing,” be says, “Let me plead my 
cause.”’ 


“No. It would be waste of time.”’ 

“At least tell me of what 1 stand ac- 
cused.”’ 

“Listen, then !’’ exclaiins she, turning to 
him with flashing eyes. “When unkind 
Fate sent you to that hospital a year and a 
half age, and you saw we there day after 
day, a nere nurse, and—as you believed— 
unknown and obscure, you deigned to 
fancy yourself in love with me. Your 
mowentary infatuation went even so far, 
that as the hour approached that was to put 
an end for ever to our intercourse with 
each other,driven by soine puerile impulse, 
you deemed it even possible to declare 
your love, and offer me yoar name. But 
when itcaine w the point, you quailed ; 
you drew back your balf-uttered words ; 
you shrank froin allying yourself with one 
beneath you. My feelings were as nothing 
w you. Knowing inyself scorned,rejected, 
without being afforded so much as the poor 
gratification of being able to refuse you, I 
left the room, hoping, praying I might 
never see your face again. Do you think,” 
with a painful sob, ‘I shall ever forgive all 
that ?”’ 

‘Hear me.” 

“I will not. 
title were all at imy feet now, I—’ 

“They are at your feet.” 

“Then Lieject them,” she returos with 
vehemence. 

“As you will. But at least you shall 
listen to what I have to say in my defence,” 
says Dare, with dignity. ‘‘That morniog of 
which you speak—imy last in the bospital— 
I truiy ineant, as you say, to tell you of my 
love.” 

“Meant! And then—you hesitated.’’ 

“1 did,” says Dare, simply. “My name 
aud the honor of mmy house is dear to ime. 
is it a crime beyond forgiveness that I 
shosld bave paused before offering that 
name and honor toa woman, who, though 
the most beautiful and lovable inthe world, 
was still—unknown ?” 

“Why should vou seek to excuse your- 
self ?"’ interrupts Miss Monteith baughtily ; 
“IT know all that.’’ 

“There is, bowever, one thing that you 
do net know. You saw that I did battle 
with myself that morning, but you did not 
wait the termination of it. Love and duty 
fought a bard fight, but when it was over, 
you—that is, Love—had won the victory ; I 
raised iny ead again to tell you all—to 
beseech vou to be my wife, but you were 
gone. Later on I searched for you every- 
where; I advertised, all to no purpose. 
For eighteen months I sought for you—in 
vain.”’ 

Her tace is turned away from him now, 
but a faint sound, that is either a sigh ora 
protest, escapes her. 

“About all this you must believe me or 
not, as you will,” says Dare, quietly. “I 
have only my simple word to give you, but 
it is at least a word that has never yet been 
aisbonored. Will you not say something 
to ine ?”’ 

“All I haveto say has been said long 
ago. I cannt forgive you,’ says Miss 
Monteith, but as she says it she bursts into 
tears. 

“J will not accept such words from your 
lips,’ exclaims Dare, with deep agitation. 
And then all inamoiment his arms are 
round ber and his cheek pressed close to 
bers. 

“Beloved,” be says, ‘“‘have pity upon me! 
Just think of i! You who have a naine as 
old as tine, can you not understand the 
struggle I endured ?” 

“I can,” murmurs she sadly ; “and—yes, 
I honor you for it. But ” Here her 
voice fails, “On, if you could only know 
what I bave suffered !” she says, sobbing 
bitterly. 

“I do know it. It was just balf what I 
suffered,’ returns he, gravely. “Oh, darl- 
ins, putan end t& my misery now—here! 
Of the two 1 am the more t» be pitied, 
because if you still prove unkind inv 

unhappiness will lest forever. Eva, speak 


If your life, and heart, and 





Evelyn,” corrects she, softly. 


‘Ab,of course, But you tmust remember 
w long you have been ‘Eva’ to me. 
Whatan eternity lies in that year anda 


length of wretchedness 


half! The very 
should buy my pard: n.’ 
“You areaspecial pleader,’’ whispers she; 
jand then she makes him a present of a 
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little afeh smile, and a tender glance from 
under her drenched lashes. 

“Tell me you love me,” persists he. 

“I cannot—yet. There is first something 


“Nothing that shall separate us,”’declares 


he, stoutly. 

“There nay be. Who—who was that 
‘Alys’ you were always raving about 
during tbat dreadiul time when you were 
i) °° 

“Alys! My sister, of course !"’ says he 
triumphantly. “Had a letter trom her 
only yesterday. She has been in India 
with ber husband for the past four vears, or 

robably you would have seen her at the 
,»ospital during that lucky time when [I was 
ill. Now, what have you got to say?" He 
is fast waxing into the wildest spirits. 

“Nothing,” returns she, demurely ; “so 
now let us go baek to the others,”’ 

She mnakes a movement as though to go to 
the door, but he seizes her. 

“Oh, yes, there is something !’’ he says, 
“and you sha'n’t go without confessing it. 
Now then—you will marry me ?”’ 

“Yes.’’ 

“Soon ?”’ 

““Ye—es."’ 

“And you are sure you love me?” 

“As sure as sure can be!’’ says Miss 
Monteith, soleinnly,with a shameless disre- 
gard of maidenly reserve. 


—_— ——— © 


The Single Sisters. 








BY E. LINWOOD SMITH, 


THEN hands are busy tongues are 
\\ generally busy,too. Making flannel 
and calico garurents for poor children 

is not very lively work if people sit muna- 





chance, but the Sewing Society of Nettleton 
They talked everything | 
5 | joiced and our farm was saved. 


never did that. 
over, and came at last to dreams, anc 
whether in these latter days, dreauss bad a 


meaning. 
“Of course they haven't,’’ said Miss 
Haven, matter-of-fact and quiet. “I never 


pay any attention to mine. I should chink 
it wrony.”’ 

‘But something dreadful always happens 
if I dreaiu of being chased by an elephant,” 
said Miss Jores, shuddering. 

‘But do you ever dreain such a funny 
dream ?”’ asked Miss Pell. 

“Oh, yes!’ cried Miss Jones. ‘And the 
last tine Mary fell upstairs with the new 
tea-set, and broke every piece. And once 
my Cousin Potter came very near being 
drowned.” 

“Well,’’ said Miss Brown, “1 can’t help 
it! Nice dreams inake me happy, and bad 
ones fidget ine. None ever ‘caine true’ that 
I know of.” 

“*] had a very strange one once,’’ quietly 
said Miss Mercer. 

“Oh, do tell us!’ said Miss Crane, “I 
love dreains and ghost stories,” 

“Very well,’’ said Miss Mercer, ‘I will. 
It was twenty years ago, and times were 
very hard with my brother, who had_ bor- 
rowed money on mortgage, and we knew 
that if we didn’t pay promptly,old Scrueby, 
who held the mortgage, would sell us all 
out. 

“But we'd got the money, and I was 
geing over to pay it in a great hurry, for 
there was no tite to lose,so I putthe money 
into a little straw bay I had, and started off, 
brisk and happy, and had got to old Scrue- 
by's very door, when, taking hold of the 
handle of tha basket, I found—and just 
think how I must have felt!—that 1 bad the 
handle all safe, but that the basket was 
gone. 

“Tf don’t know as you ever saw a basket 
just like it. It was about twice as big as a 
good-sized apple, and as round, and bright 
red. There was «a good clasp on it, anda 
hoop all round it, and the handle was 
fastened to the Lhoop—worse luck !—not to 
the basket. 

“There was the hoop, fast as you please, 
tothe handle, but just two stitches had 
ripped, and basket and money, and for all I 
knew, my brother’s homestead, were gone. 
I turned back, hunting all along the road. 
I passed Scrueby's old black cow, apd his 


inastiff, and some chickens, and nothing 
else, 
“I looked, and I looked all the way 


home, and I looked our gouse all over; but 
it wasn’t to be found. I Was so upset when 


me sick. He was kind as could be, but I 
couldn’t bear to think of what I had done, 
and T had to go to bed. 

“The tirst thing [ knew I was dreaming ; 
and no wonder I dreaint about that little 
red basket. I thought 1 was hunting,hunt- 
ing, hunting for 1, and wandering ou 
a8 you doin dreains, until I came to a 
g)psy tentin front of which sat old Nance, 
who had made my basket for ine when I 
went with sister Ann on her wedding-trip. 
There she was, in my dream, 








and the dawn close at hand, and I sat up 
and thought. It was a queer, crazy sort of 
thing todo, but I dressed mnyself ana started 
off. My feet were soaked with dew vetore 
I got to old Serueby’s house, and [ was 
chilled through, but lsaw bim standing at 
his gate. I walked up and spoke tw hiu, 
but I couldn't say anything about the cow 
at first. T only told him about my loss. He 
listened grimby. 

“It's a pity,’ he said, ‘but you know 1 
can’t afford to lose it. Sol hope you'll 
tind it—if, as you say, it’s lost.’ 

“[ put my band into my pocket and 
drew out the hoop and handle of my 
basket. Still he suook bis head doubtfully, 
and said, with a hypocritical whine— 

* ‘I'm a poor man, and I can't afford to 
lose more now, with my best cow dying.’ 

***The black cow ?’ I cried. 

“He nodded. 

***When the boy fetched ber in last night, 
she was choking. She is yet. We thought 
she'd got an apele in her throat, but she aint. 
It feels swelied up and tough, but there's 
no apple there.’ 

‘* *May I see her ?’ I said. 

, “* *Welil,yes,’ he answered,and I followed 
11m. 

“There was the old black cow, choking 
and gasping. I walked up to the veast,and 
put iny band down hey throat, without a 
word. 

*T suppose, if I hadn’t known what to 
expect, I should have thought what I felt 
was tough skin, but you see I didn’t. It 
was bard work, but I got bold of it at last, 
and pulled, and out it came, My basket, 
anda nothing else, fastened still, with the 
money inside of it. 

‘Now, did I tell fibs?’ I asked, fitting the 
hoop over it. ‘Your cow imust bave 
thought my basket was a big apple’ 

“IT know old Scrueby was sorry he hadn't 
pulled it out before I came. But 1 was glad 
and the cow was ylad, and brother was re- 


“I wrote to some people I know, and 
asked about Gipsy Nance, and they told 
ine she bad been dead for four years. I 
don’t know what to believe, I am sure. 
But I only tell you the solemn truth, every 
word of it. What do you think, ladies?’ 

But bow could anyone think about it? It 
was a mystery to the Single Sisters, as it 
was to Miss Mercer herself, as it will be to 
you. We only know that Miss Mercer 
would not tell a falsehood, and that her 
dream was dreamt. We cannot know why 
or how, or whence the dream came, 


ee — 


The Architect’s Son. 


[2 ised sou a King ot Egypt, who 





lived about the year 1230 B. C. had 

accuinulated immense treasures, In 
order to put them in safety be raised a 
stone edifice, one of the walls of which was 
outside the precincts of his palace. 

The architect entrusted with the con- 
struction of the building arranged one of 
the stones so artfully that a single nan 
could easily displace it and enter the 
structure, 

Shortly after the King had caused all bis 
treasures to be conveyed thither, the archi- 
tect fell dangerously ill, and feeling con- 
vinced that his end was approaching, he 
revealed his svcret to his two sons; and, 
after clearly designating the stone, and 
teaching them in what manner it could be 
moved, he added, that if they were but 
prudent, they might soon be possessed of 
ti.e monarch’s riches, 

After the architect’s death, lis two sons 
lost no time in going, at night, to the palace, 
and having tound the stone that had been 
pointed out to them and easily displaced it, 
they carried away a considerable sum. 
They repeated the same manoeuvre, several 
limes, and to such a degree tiat the King, 
or going one day to examine his treasures, 
was surprised to tind the vases that contain- 
ed them halt emptied. 

He knew not what to make of this, for 
everything was secured, and his royal seal 
on the door had retnained unbroken, 

Unable, therefore, to suspect any one per- 
sou more than another, he caused several 
traps tu be placed round the vases that held 


| ° 
his riches. 


On the following night, the pilferers, as 


usual, entered the edifice ; but one of them, 
| on approaching the vase, was caught in a 


| trap. 
it carne to telling my brother that it made | hiinself, he called to his brother, who was 


mnaking | 


baskets of all colors but red—blua, yellow, | 


violet, green; everything but 
stopped, I dreaimnt, and :ooked at her, and 
she looked up at me. 
“*You have been crying ?° she said. 
‘“*Yes,’ I said; ‘I have lost your red 


** ‘Bad,’ she said, ‘bad to lose inoney. Go 
and ask the black cov for it.’ 

** *The black cow ?’ I said. 
derstand you.’ 

“She looked me straight in the eyes. 
* ‘Do what the old gipsy tells you,’ she 


‘I don’t un- 


said, slowly. ‘Get up when 

asieep, before the birds sing, before the 
pink 15 in the BKy Go to ) pan y sl 
lo pay the money to. Say to bim : ‘How is 


the black cow?’ If you do that you will 
find the basket Gipsy Nance made for you.’ 
“Then I was awake, lving in my bed,and 


red. I[ | 


After vainly endeavoring to free 
keeping watch, and begged hii to cut bis 
head off immediately, lest, on being recog- 
nized, he should be likewise implicated in 
bis misfortune. 

The latter hesitated for a while, but was 
at length overruled ; and, having carefully 
replaced the stone, he returned home with 
his brother's heaa, 

Ou this discovery, the King hit upon the 
expedient of banging the bedy on the 


| outside wall and placing guards around it, 


with strict orders to seize and bring before 
him any persons who appeared specially 
aflected by this shocking sight. 





—— 


the young man appeared violently argry, 
and loade! the soldiers with abuse. liow- 
ever, as the latter endeavored to comfort 
bit for his misfortune, be grew appeased, 
and, out of gratitude for their having done 
their best to stop bis asses, and close the 
bladders, Le gave thein some wine, and, at 
their request, be sat down amongst theim, 
and served them out such full measure, 
that, towards evening, they were so cow- 
pletely drunk as to fall soundly >. 

As soon as the night was sufficiently 
advanced, the pretended driver of asses 
took down the corpse, and laid iton one of 
the asses, and, having shaved the right 
cbeek of each of the soldiers in derision, he 
returned hoine to bis mother, 

The King, on hearing what bad taker 
place, was very wroth ; but, being desirous 
of discovering the thief at any rate, he 
placed Lis daughter in a public part uf the 
town, and announced his intention § of 
givirg her in marriage to whoever should 
answer the questions she would ask bim in 
a satisfactory manner, 

Now the Princess was instructed to ask 
each person what were the wickedest and 
inost cunning actions they bad couunitted ; 
and if anyone was to boast of having stolen 
the thief's corpse, she was to stop on bog and 
be sure he did not escape. 

But the architect’s son saw through the 
King's intention, and determined to outwit 
bin, He cutoff the arm of a corpse, and 
concealing it under his mantie, he went at 
night to speak tothe young maiden, and, 
in reply to her questions, be answered that 
the most wicked action he had ever coim- 
initted was cutting off his brother's head ; 
and the most cunning one, the carrying off 
his body froin the soldiers that guarded it, 

The Princess immediately rushed upon 
bim, and endeavored to secure him; but, 
as it was dark, he extended the dead man’s 
arin towards her, which she seized; then, 
quickly opening the door, he left bold of 
the arin, and escaped. 

On hearing of so tnuch subtlety, oom- 
bined with so much boldness, Rhatn psinita’s 
anger turned to adiniration. 

He caused a proclamation to be made 
throughout all the towns of bis kingdom, 
that, far froin wishing to punish the crimi- 
nal, be would load him with riches if he 
would make hiwself known to bim. 

The thief trusted to bis word and had no 
cause to repent of so doing, for the King 
gave him his daughter in marriage, “for he 
looked upon him asthe cleverest of all wen, 
because he knew inore than all the Egyp- 
tains, who are themselves more ingenious 
than all other nations.”’ M. P. 8. 
—_—— © - 


AN ORIENTAL EconoMIstT.—Once upon 
atimethere lived, in a reinote town in 
China, two gentlemen who were partners 
in a rag-and-bottle business, and who were 
named respectively Ah Ling and Al Hat, 
The business was a thriving one, and, but 
for the luxurious tastes of Ah Hat, they 
would have soon realized a competence. 
Ab Ling viewed his partner’s extravagant 
habits with iningled pain and anger, and 

rsistently, Yut vainly, strove to inculcate 
in him his own principles of domestic 
economy. Ab Hat, however, seemed irre- 
claimable—he was a confirmed sybarite. 

One bitter cold night, Ah Ling entered 
bis partner’s rooin and found the worthy 
epicurean shivering over a wniserable tire of 
sinall sticks, over which was suspended by 
the tail the dead body of a kitten. 

Ab Ling turned pale with rage. 

“That kitten is for your supper, I sup- 

me ?’’ he said, bitterly. 

Ah Hat acknowledged that it was, 

“It would have fetched a price at the 
sausage maker's,” said Ali Ling; ‘but tet 
that pass. Where cid you get those sticks?” 

“T went out and picked them up about 
the street,” answered Ali Hat, uwneeklv. 

“And of course you went in your boots?’’ 
thundered Ah Ling, with an eye of fire, 
“You wear out your boots to gather paltry 
sticks—you puta whale on your hook to 
catch atadpole! But let that pass also. 
How did you light your sticks ?” 

Ah Hat econtessed in confusion that he 
used amatch and a piece of paper, upon 


| learning which Ah Ling nearly had a fit,and 


Meanwhile, the surviving thiet, having | 


returned home,bad been ill-received by his | 


mother, who, on hearing that the inutilated 


| body of her son was publicly exposed, bid 


ing, in case of failure, to go and accuse him 


| before the King. 


through the window [I saw the grey sky , 


Her son,baving vainly atteinpted to soften 
his inother by entreaties.tnade up bisiuind, 


like a brave man, to dare the worst. 
| 


Hie loaded several asses with bladders ful) 

f wit and drove them before bitin, t I 
reached the spot where his brothers ! ay 
is Lang yy th int l severa ) 
la iders, and when the wine began to flow 
great abundance, pe burst ul into 


lainentations, and affected the greatest de- 
spair. The guards soon joined biim hoping 
to get a Share of the spilt wine ; whereupon 


| 


basket, and all iny brother’s money in it.’ | her son bring ber back the corpse,threaten- | 


| 


was too choked with indignation to reply. 

“What is aman todo?” asked poor Ah 
Hat, tearfully. ‘These cold nights freeze a 
man’s marrow in his bones,”’ 

“And very profitable too,” said Ah Ling, 
recovering hitmself; “vou can sell it for lard, 
But if you want to know what to do, come 
tu ny room at this time to-morrow evening 
and you will learn.” 

Gn the following evening, which was in- 
tensely cold, the lnxurious Ah Hat sought 
his partuer’s room Ww receive the promised 
lessou. He found Ab Ling sea upon an 
old mat in the centre of the rooin, pale,and 
shivering as if with ague, but bathed from 
head to loot in « profuse perspiration. 

Al Hat wae stricken with wonder. Ile 
looked round the room—there was no fire ; 
he felt the floor—there was no heat under- 
neath; he examined Ab Ling—he was 
nearly naked. 

The upper lip of the economist curled 


scornfully. 

** Feel ine, idiot!’ he said. “Ain I 
wariu?”’ 

‘* As toast,’’ acknowledged Ah _ Hat, 


having felt, 
‘**Ouserve me, inaniac! 
‘* Mont freely,’ 
observed, 


Do I perspire?” 


‘Look up, then, driveller! " said Ah 
Liag. 

Als Hat looked up, and the ystery was 
expla 1, Directly ver th ad of “ 
partner was suspended froin the roof 
very slender eords, a large piece of rock. 

lt was the lear of the rock falling that 


kept Ab Ling warm! 
C. H. CHAMBERS. 








assented Ah Hat, baving | 





Scientific and Useful. 


Tux UNiversaL Watcn.—A novel 
kind of wateh has been recently invented 
at Neuchatel ; but, owing to the defective 
state of the law in Switzerland, the inven- 
tor has beep ubliged to patent itin France. 
This watch is called The Universal Watch 
and indicates simultaneously the times of 
different countries—one for example,shows 
the different times for Paris, Suez, Bombay, 
and China and another for New York aud 
San Francisco. 

THE Pink.—A new industry in the 
Southern forests is the utilization of the 
needles of the longleaved pine. The leaves 
are soaked in a bath to remove the glazing, 
and then “crinkled” for stuffing cushions 
and other upbolstering purposes. They 
are specially valuable on ship-board and 
other pla@s where furniture is in danger 
of becoming infested with insects. The 
turpentine Which remains in the leaves 
tinakes a most inhospitable abode for these 
annoying visitors, 


BUTTERMILK. —Lactic acid is one of the 
chief agents that give acidity to the gastric 
juice of the stomach in health. This is the 
acid of sour milk, and, therefore, one of the 
best suminer diet drinks that we can use 
is buttermilk. It satisfies the craving for 
acids by giving to the stomach a natural 
supply and at the same time furnishing in 
its cheesy matter a good supply of whole- 





some nutrition. A man will endure fa 
tigue in hot weather better on butter- 
milk than on any diet drink he can 


use, 

WaTER.—Water, says a traveller who 
has had many years’ experience in hot 
countries, should be given toa horse when- 
ever he wants it, but, he adds: A man 
should always try to doas long as ever he 
can in the early part of the day without 
drinking; if onee he tastes water, he be- 
comes thirsty again in half an hour. I 
have often ridden hard under a blastin 
sun in clouds of dust, from daylight unti 
11 o'clock, but once tempted to ake adrink, 
have not been able to abstain for an hour at 
a time, 

STEEL AND Limeé.—AlII ‘Steel articles can 
be perfectly preserved from rust Ny put- 
ting alump of freshly-burnt lime in the 
drawer or case in which they are kept. If 
the things are to be moved (as a gun in its 
case, for instance), put the lime in a muslin 
bag. This is especially valuable for speci- 
mens of iron when fractured, for in a moder- 
ately dry place the line will not want any 
renewing for many years, as it is capable of 
absorbing a large quanity of moisture, 
Articles in use should be placed in a box 
nearly filled with thoroughly puiverized 
slake lime. Before using them, rub well 
with a woolen cloth. 

o —> 


£ arm and (Barden. | 


Hay AND Moistu RE. —Great care should 
be used to have the bay perfectly free from 
dew or rain when putintothe mow, as a 
single load of wet hay thrown in may 
cause great vay opt by heating several tons 
of that which is put In later. 


FEEDING StTock.--One.of the grandest 
secrets in feeding all live stocw is to change 
to any new food gradually, and to give no 
nore than will be eaten with a good 
appetite. Young animals need to be fed 
nore frequently than older ones, 


K EROSENK.—Kerosene oil is attracting 
much attention as an insecticide. Jt is a 
deadly poison to nearly all insects, while it 
is hariniess toman. As it does not mix 
with water, an emulsion sbould be made 
with milk. An emulsion corn posed of one- 
third oil and two-thirds milk, either sweet 
or sour, js found to be more serviceable. 
This emulsion may be applied in the same 
Inanner aS Paris green. 


_— -_ - 





Vermin.—To kill lice on cattle, a mix- 
ture of one bushel of dry sand and tive 
pounds of sulpbur will clean fifty head, 
(tet them into a huddle, if you have a large 
lot, then go to the windward side, and 
throw it or sprinkle as best you can, to pet 
iton. One good sprinkling will kill and 
clean out every one. Sulphur, coal-oil and 


Jard-oil will clean fowls of lice and sealy 
legs. Rubiton the feet and leys, and 
run your greasy hands through the feath- 
ers, 

THe Sorr.—There is said to be carried 
off frow the soil nine pounds of lime in 
twenty-five bushels of oats, and fifteen 


pounds to thirty-eight busnels of barley. 
Chere are thirty-five pounds of lime in two 
tons of clover, 110) pounds in twenty-five 
tons of turnips, and 270 pounds in nine tons 
of potatoes, Some soils contain an abun- 
dance of lime fora thousand years, while 
other soils require an Occasion application 
of lime as a fertilizer. 


Tue Horse.—To a hard-working horse, 
repose is almost as much a necessity as good 
food, but tired though he tmay be, he is 
often very shy to lie down, even when a 
clean bed is provided for him. Unless a 
horse lies down regularly, his rest is never 
complete, and his joints and sinews stiffen; 


and while itis true that some horses that 
shee pina standing position continue to 
work for many ears, it is equaily true 
thatthey would wear tmuch longer mal 
perform: their work tt 

sé alias : bay ae rhe 

| 

rxiuced into a town Sta natit may 
become confirined, uhiess lInducements 
are offered to OVE! le he disine ilna- 
yon. 
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PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 1, 1885. 
Purity, Progress, Pleasure and Permanence are 
conspicuously ineflaceabie features written by the 
finger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
drawn many of their 
eweetest enjoy- 
grnera- 





Tothe thousands who have 
noblest thoughts and much of their 
ment from ite familiar columns, in the two 
tlons covering Ite history, renewed assurances of de- 
votion to their gratification and improvement are se- 
THE SATURDAY Events Poot etbets 


brewt 


perflacus. 
promote the 


It hepes 


solely to eerve the interests and 


truest pleasures of its patrons and reade ae 
to constantly deserve the unswerving approval of its 


great army of oldand newfricnds, [t aspiresto ne 


higher ambition, Toaccomplish this, nothing shall 


tripods the way The best productions of the noblest 
thinkers and the finest writers will fll ite columns, 
and the unwearied energies of the most careful edit- 
ora shall be coutinuously devoted to ite preparation. 
Nothing impure of debasing will be permitted to de- 
file its pages nor make theman unworthy visitor to 

Inetruct- 
Kio- 


Historical 


anv home The most Graphic Narrations, 
Important 
Kent 


veries, and other 


five Sketches, Fascinating Stories, 
graphical Fesays, Striking Fvents, 
Deseriptions, Latest Scientific Din 


ve features adapted to every portion of the 


atirart 

famils circle, willappear from week ty week, while 
the Domest, Social, Fashion and Correspondence 
Departments will be maintained at the highest poset 


ble standard of excell ones Ite sole atm be ty furnish 


ite wulecriler with an economical and newer-falling 


supply of bappiness andinetruction, whiel «hall be 


as necessary to their extetence as the air they breathe 
Wiihitle 


memory etretoh far back In the history of 


mn the wel of 


ine Sat- 


mitiads of silken threads 


TRDAY PVENING Post, it will never rest on pact 


laurels, but keep fully abreast of all 
the age in which the present 


genuine pros- 


gress tn the spirit of 


generation lives. Li earnestly seeks and bighly ap- 
preciates the favor and friendship of the pure anc 
good everywhere, but desires no aMliation with, nor 


characteristic approval from, their opposites 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One regolarcopy, Dy mall, one vear, §2 in advance, 
postage free Six months, @1. Three months trial 
trip, for new subscribers exclusively, #& cents, 
Mubecriptions may begin or, terminate with 
any mutter Special confidential club rates ty 
postmasters and otters desiring to work actively for 
subscriptions and commissions will be made known 
eply oo direct application to the publication office 
by mail of in person Vo remittances credited until 


actually received. Patrons should addres. all commu. 
tibeations plaids and exercise the uerual lustivees 
precautions trateotsitting fisted ately and | 


prompts Alwats enclose postage for correspond 


ence requiring separate reply, tolosure re 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 


aubject to ap- 


hon ed 


All advertisements are received 
proval, Nothing thatthe management 
Inappropriate or unworthy will be taken at any price. 
(ordinary avate lines, 3) cents each ineertion, Spe- 
clal notices, Beents per ine, Reading nutices, $l per 
Publisher's personal notes, $1.25 per 
counted line Everything under this bead muet have 
the individual examioation and verification of the 
inanaging director or his authorized representatives 


may deem 


counted line 


before publication, 
THE BATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Philadeciphia, Pa. 


Publication Office, 726 Sansom St, 





The Fact of Immortality. 

Life, death, eternity —how vast, how deep, 
how solemn these three words, so familiar 
tous all!’ Who measure, who can 
fathom, their meaning? In the midst of 
life we are surrounded by death, confronted 
by eternity, with its boundless prospects 
of weal and woe Lite on earth ends in 
death, and death is but a dark door to the 
Astronomy 
universe 
lies be 


can 


end. 
this visible 
has boundaries or not, and what 
yond. Theology cannot determine the lo 
cality of that invisible universe from which 
no traveler returns, por the direction and 
length of that lonely passage which carries 
the disembodied spirit fromm its present to its 
future abode. But this we know—and it is 
enough for our comfort—there is abund 
ance of room tor all, even within the limits 
of this universe, and for aught we know 
the spirit world may be very. near and | 
round about us. There are exalted mo- 
ments in our life when we see the heavens 
the angels of God descending 
and ascending. Life is a mystery—a glori- 
ous mystery with a heaven beyond, but a 


other life which has no 
can pot tell whether 


open and 


terrible mystery with annihilation or end. 


less punishment in prospect. The immor 





' sop and his wife into the old homestead, it 





tality of the soul is a universal instinct and | 
desire of the human race Like the idea of 
God, it is planted in our intellectual and 


We cannot think back 


and time itself is 


We cannot conceive that | 


1 succeed time 


a wise Creator should make man in his 
own image and endow him with the high- 
est faculties, without ordairing him forend- | 
less existence. He cannot intend the head | 
| 


' 


of his creatures, the masterpiece of his 
hand, to perish like a brute. He can not 
allow virtue to suffer and iniquity to flour- 
ish without some future adjustment, which 
will give to every one his due, and restore 
the harmony of character and condition. 
It seems impossible that a rational being 
filled with infinite longings, and capable of 
endless progress, should be suddenly cut 
off in the beginning of his career ‘‘like the 
empty fabric of a vision, leaving no wreck 
behind.’ It seems impossible that the 
mind, which proves its independence of the 
body, and matures in strength while the | 
body declines, should be dissolved with its 
waterial tent. No husband can close the 
eyes ot a beloved wife, no parent can com 
mit a child to the cold grave, no one Can | 
bid farewell to a bosom friend, without the 
ardent wish of the recovery of the loss and 
a mecting again in a better world where 
tears of parting are unknown. Every con- 
wideration of God's goodness, love and jus 
tice, of man's capacities, desires and hopes, 
and of surrounding nature, with its peren 
nial renovation ot seasons and transforma 
tions of death itself into new torms of life, 
forces upon us the belief in the immortality 
of the human soul But, after all, phil 
osophy and science can lead us to the pro 
bability of immortality, and there is a vast 
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| eat devotions. 





by the strong ties of blood and aflection, as 
well as common interest, to get on peace- 
ably together, we can see how unreasonable 
it is to expect strangers, often far apart in 
age and temperament, to live in intimate 
companionship without friction. Many and 
many a time those who would have been 


the best of friends if only seeing each other | 


occasionally, will do everything but scratch 
and pul! hair under the same roof, and all 
about trifles, which they magnily into 
great wrongs. The elders resent the “‘new 
fangied notions,”’ and predict their failure ; 
the juniors are bound to ‘‘keep up with 
the procession."’ The old housekeeper is 


annoyed at seeing her cherished possess. | 
jons irreverently treated ; the junior who | 


has no associations connected with them, 


proposes to wear out 
make way for new ones, which will then be 


| bers, and “upon that rock they split.”’ 





i el 
In norelation does woman exercise so 
deep an influence, both immediately and 


— i 


‘the old duds’ to | 








The Weorld’s Happenings. 





There's good sleighing yet in the Michi- 
gan wvods. 

Ordinary bones are worth as much per 
ton as pig-iron. 

The tomato is being introduced into Tur. 
key, where it is Known as the red egg. 

A bullet fired at a Georgia man, recently, 
struck his watch-chain, which saved his life, 

The Earl of Selkirk, who died very rich, 
lately, left a year’s salary to all employed on his es- 
tate. 

The postmaster of Neshoba, Miss., drew 
the smallest salary paid to a government official last 
year—I2 cents. 

An enterprising Asbury Park butcher ad. 
vertises himself asa ‘‘professional slayer aud artis- 
tic dissector.** 

A resident of Atlanta, Ga., died of con- 
gestion of the lungs In seven minutes afler a hearty 
diet of watermelon. 


A merchant in Lincoln county, Ky., has 
had one of his clerks arrested on a charge of stealing 


| two paper collars in bs. 


prospectively, as in that of the infant mind. | 


Her smiles cal] into exercise the first affec- | 


tious that spring up in our heart. She cher- 
ishes and expands the earliest germs of our 
She breathes over us her deep- 
She lifts our little hands 
and teaches our little tongues to lisp in 
She watches over us like a guard- 


intellects 


prayer 
ian angel, and protects us through all our 


helpless years, when we know not of her | 


our account. 
men and 


her anxieties on 
world of 


cares and 
She follows us into the 


step from probability to certainty. The . | 
starry heavens above and the moral law lives in us and blesses us rg Bin lives 
' = > os « * 
within may well have filled the great phil not otherwise upon the earth. hat oe 
stitutes the centre of every home, whither 


osopher of the last century with ever 
growing reverence and awe, but beyond 
the starry heavens and behind the moral 
law lie the sublimer regions of faith, which 
fill us with deeper reverence, and which 
alone can give us solid comtort in life and 


in death. 
_—D eS --- -- 


The Skeleton in the Family. 

Most frequently the skeleton assumes the 
most ominous dimensions and does the 
most damage in a “mixed family’’—that 
is, Where the son takes his wite home, or 
the ‘‘o'd tolks’’ go to live with married } 
children, or where unmarried brothers or 
sisters must live with a married one. If a 
young man would not catch his bird be 
tore he had finished ‘nest building,’’ if 
none woukl marry till in circumstances to 
support a wile, What a great decrease it 
would make in the sum total of real and 
fancied unhappiness! It is often said that 
no house was ever yet built which was 
large enough tor two families, and, indeed, 
experience seems to justify the assertion 
Sometimes in these ‘‘mixed families’’ the 
wife is placed in a circle which has hereto. | 
fore got on excellently well without her, 
and is received with a coldness which chills 
the love she might have felt for her hus 
band's family ; sometimes she is jealous of 
her new rights, and anxious to take the | 
chief place in the household without as 
suming its responsibilities. Perhaps the 
elderly woman who has ordered her house- | 
hold wisely beyond her silver wedding day | 
does not care to resign the leadership; or 
the inexperienced newcomer may be ambi 
tious of honors, but not of work. It 1s sate | 
to say there was never yet a ‘‘family jar’’ 
in which there was not fault on both sides 
It is best in cases where necessity obliges 
two families to live under one root, 
out witha distinct understanding as to 
“which lives with which ;"" it will help to 
preserve peace. If the father receive the 


ee 


to set 


is usually, and ought always to be, with a 
definite understanding in regard to division 
of profits and increase. He is a terribly 
mistaken man who ‘‘deeds the farm’’ to a 
son without stipulating for a certain sum to 
be paid to him annually during his life 
Let the ‘‘women folks’’ also have a definite 
understanding in regard to their reciprocal 
household duties. If the farmer reta‘ns the 
management of the farm in his own hands, | 
let the wife, unless incapacitated by age or 
disease, rule her own house ; the daughter- 
in-law being unto her as one of her own 
girls, to be loved and cared for, consulted 


| and held responsible, as they are. If the 
senior abdicates, letthe son aad his wite 
ate t-door a Siete 
I ler almost every agina i 
lifferences of opinion, ending to 
ten in quarrels, will enter AVhen we re 


member how difficult itis tor many children 
boin of the same parents, and thus united | 


our thoughts turn when our feet are weary 
with wandering and our hearts sick with 
disappuintment ? And, if there be a tribu 
nal where the sins and the follies of a fro- 
ward child may hope for pardon and for- 


| Ing trade in San Francisco is complete, 


giveness this side of heaven, that tribunal | 


is the heart of a fond and devoted mother. 

Prive, the desire ot bodily pleasure, an- 
ger, ambition—at least so far as the word 
implies a vatural pleasure in governing— 
pugnacity, obstinacy, and the selfish family 
and personal affections have all their neces- 
sary offices—tor the most part wide and 
copstant--in the economy ot the world. 
The saintly virtues—humility, resignation, 
patience, obedience-—-meaning the love of 
obeying rather than of commanding—forti 


tude against all temptation of bodily plea- | 


sure, and the full-flowing charity which 
torbids a selfish love, are all conditions ot 


mind possible to few, and manifestly meant | 


to furnish forth those who are to be seen as 
fixed lights in the world, and by no means 
to be the native inheritance of fireflies. 
Wherever these virtues truly and naturally 
exist, the persons endowed with them be 
come, without any doubt or difficulty, emi- 


| nent in blessing to, and rule over, the peo 


ple round them, and are thankfully beloved 
and remembered as princes of God for 


, evermore. 


It is well to dwell in memory and imagi- 
nation with the good andthe great of all 
times—to study their lives, to admire their 
genius, to revere their characters, to keep 
our hearts open to their influence. This 
does not mean, however, that we are to imi- 
tate them rigidly in thought, word, or ac- 
tion. He who strives to copy a great man 
will never become a great man, for he 
misses the chiet element of his greatness— 


originality. His hero never copied any one 


Barbed-wire detences for the Brooklyn 
bridge, to keep intending suicides from Jumping off 
ite heights, are suggested. 

A Japanese inventor claims to have made 
from sea weed a paper transparent enough to be sub- 
stituted for window-glass. 

Mr. George Westinghouse, of Pittsburg, 
shoes his horse with silver, and considers it unlucky 
for the animal to cast a shoe. 

An Atlanta, Ga., man has raised a cab- 
bage of the flat Dutch variety, which the local paper 
sayeis ‘‘eight feetin diameter.*’ 

. 

‘A boy who does not play base-ball, and 
is willing to work for good wages,’* is advertised for 
by a Greensboro, N.C... merchant. 

There are said to be 12,000,000 acres 
of uncultivated land in the State of New York, of 
which 5,000, 00 are covered with forests. 

Two new pronunciations are reported to 
have made their appearance in cultured New Eng- 
land— **‘asparagus,** and ‘‘decurative.*’ 

The Chinese conquest of the cigar-mak- 
as now there 
is but one large factory employing white men. 


Great Britain's 284 lifeboat stations have 
saved 633 lives and eighteen vessels during the last 
year, launching lifeboats 252 times, and not losing a 
Inan,. 


At Omaha, Nebraska, the city marshal 
gets one dollar for burying a dog, while the county 
undertaker is only allowed ninety-five cents for 
burying a man. 


A silver (Bland) dollar makes a satisfac- 
tory weight by which to test letters under the new 
rules.as it weighs within a fraction of an ounce, Two 
halves will answer, 


The prayer cures are endorsed by the 
London Lancet, high medical authority, which looks 
upon them pot as miracles, but as purely the effect of 
the mind upon the body. 


Colonel Thomas Wetmore, ot Living- 
stone, Ala., has a pointer that greedily devours bro- 
ken window-glass, and a Milwaukee ice-dealer owns 
a horse that chews tobacco. 


Every material, like every dog,must have 
its day, and now plush Is going into disuse, except 
for parlor-cars and steamboat furuiture. In short, it 
has been given over to the moths. 

A Washington judge has decided that a 
boy «ho climbs a telegraph-pole to watch a game or 
performance within an inclosure, does not commit a 
trespass, and is not guilty of disorderly conduct. 

The elopement of a couple, who six years 
age were engaged, but quarreled and separated, and 
have since marricd others, is causing a sensation in 
Elizabeth, N.J., where the fleeing persons have re- 


| sided, 


in thought or life, or he would never have | 


risen to greatness, and thus the servile imi- 
tator fails even in his Own poor attempt. 





A New York mutilator of Public Library 
books has been seatenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. The sentence is not too severe, fur no criminal 
has a more despicable nature than the destroyer of a 
free book. 


Since two bold Texans, both crack shots, 
stood up five feet apart in a Laredo theatre and fired 
huge revolvers twelve times at each other without in- 
flictinga wound, State pride in that immediate direc- 
tion has fallen a good many degrees. 


A bereaved Brooklyn gentleman inquired 
of an undertaker bis usual terms for hearse and car- 
riages. Naming the price, the undertaker addea: 
**But we are very busy, sir, and if you expect us to 
walk the horves, it will cost $10 extra.’’ 


A spring overcoat was hung out of one of 
the windows of his apartments, about a month or so 
ago, by a New Yorker, who was not a little surprised 
to find on examining it the other day that a sparrow 


| had made its nest in one of the pockets, 


THe man who has ever had deep and | 


sincere doubt, will afterwards regard it with 


now risen and renewed being, and extend 
the sympathy to those who are still enclused. 


A fire originating curiously occurred the 
other night in Crawfordsville, Ga. A clock-cord 


, | broke, letting the weight fall “ 
interest and sympathy as the tomb of his | ‘yh Gh mp ep ee 


A Paul diabelieved once, and pitied unbe- | 


lief ever afterwards. 
once, and became the spiritual 
many bewildered doubters. A 


A Coleridge doubted 
father of 
Hall was 


_ once a materialist, and buried—gravely and 


father's 
An Arnold fought for years with 
words the words 


reverently — materialism in his 
grave. 
doubt, and his last 
of Christ to doubting Thomas 


were 


MOTHERS, whatever e you may 
your girls, do not neglect to instruct them 
in the mysteries of houseke eping So shall 


you put them in the way of making home 


happy. 


~ 


of matches lying in the bottom of the clock-case. 
The family were all asleep at the time, and the house 
was nearly burned. 


At Tlalpam, Mexico, recently, a young 
man named Antonio Gomez buried his 14-year-old 
wife alive, at ‘he instigation of a ‘‘wizard’’ named 
Palma. The ‘‘wizard’’ has been sentenced to death 
by hanging, while the husband, asa minor, escapes 
with ten years imprisonment. 


A pimple caused the death of a wealthy 
citizen of York county, 8. C., recently. He had been 
haudling a dead calf, and scratched the pimple with 
his finger-nail just afterwards, thus communicating 
poiscn to his blood. His features swelled beyond re- 

t suffered so terribly that he asked to 


and he 


One Conner O’ Donnel, of San Francisco. 


essor of Der Kearney, of Sand Lots fame 

’ 

as bee preaching an anti-Chinese Crusade with 
su vigor that one of his hearers took him at his 


word, wen: and burned down the dweiling of one of 
the obnoxivus heathens, and straightway was sent to 
the State Prison for twenty years, 































































THE SATURDAY 





BY-AND-BY. 





BY Cc. D. 





The repetition of one little word, 
Asshort as any which our language claims, 
Makes up as fateful phrase as e‘er is heard, 
And murders at their birth our noblest aims. 


It is the offspring of the thief of time, 

And, like to-morrow, never shows Its face ; 
It is the parent of full many a crime ; 

The watchword of the sluggard in life's race. 


’Tis bard to own that we procrastinate, 
And yet we do; I write it with a sigh ; 

Then come those other tearful words, **Too late !"* 
And never after that comes, ‘*By-and-by.*" 


Who knows a noble deed or action done 

In that inglorious time of *‘By-and-by »*" 
Who has a guerdon or a victory won * 

He lives not underneath the starry sky. 


Forget the words, and put them far away 
From every thought of earnest hopeful work ; 
Use in their stead, ‘‘At once,’* Now, and **Tu-day, ** 
And from a present duty never shirk. 


There Isa ‘‘By-and-by, ** not of this world, 
But far bevond our earthly vision’s scope ; 

And when, the voyage o’er and sails are furted, 
We all may see it through our faith and hope. 





A Modern Medea. 


WARD. 











BY B. PEYTON 





ILDA Trevor was nota pleasant look- 
ing woman. I say ‘‘woman,”’ because, 
though I am reluctantly obliged to 

adinit that she must bave once been a girl, 
so little of the girl remained that, had any- 
body told me she was born at the age of 
thirty, I should have found little difficulty 
in believing it. 

There was something hard and unap- 
proachable in everything about her. She 
was hard from her straight brows and 
massive chin, down to the points of her 
pointed boos, which shone as if tipped 
with some metal. 

When she was annoyed, an ugly scowl 
would spread over her face—and what a 
scow! !_ She seemed in a moment to 
becoine another being—hber eyes glared, 
lines sprang up which age never mmade,and 
her lips, which were naturally rather full 
and passionate, jJrew tightly together until 
they became livid. 

For several secouds she would remain 
motionless and stony, and I feel sure that 
had a steel been drawn across her clenched 
hand, it would have made the sparks fly : 





| 


; 


| Stranger again near ber, and again devour- 





/ manner wnich bad so struck her 


the next moment she was herself again. I , 


only saw her once under the influence of 
one of her silent furious fits of temper, and 
I hope I may never see its like in. 

When I say that she took much notice of 
me, I ain only speaking the truth, however 
much it may hurt my feelings. So it I 
venture totell you how it was thatI saw 
her in her terrible wrath, she will never 
r nize my hand in it. 


I dv not want you to think that she was. 


plain or wantingin attraction ; on the con- 
trary, she was rather good-looking. She 
had imagnificent eyes, well-cut features, 
well-shaped bands, and a fine figure. 

She was essentially what is called a “fine 


| act as a stimulus, for he looked at her more 


/ mau was certainly 


| you a conundrum, or is 
' question of what to wear tonight sull 


woman,” and a few people would pass her — 


without taking a glance at her. 
she had been a beauty, and a very haughty 
beauty too, 1 expect. 

Not the sort of beauty to caress and say 
pretty things to, but one to put on a pedestal 
and admire froin a distance. 

While thanking Providence she did not 
belong to you, I Suppose she often thought 
of that “had been,”’ with its lost opportuni- 
ties, which perhaps accounted for her ex- 
pression in repose, being a mixture of 
disappointment and defiance. : 

She had lately begun to realize that the 


In fact, | 
| just happened, that when her father spoke 
' to her, she only balf beard what he said, | 


| soon 


many offers she had scornfully declined | 


jong ago did not prevent her froin growing 
old, and the thought of it, while making 
her uneasy, and at times, desperate, did not 
tend to improve either ber temper or her 
appearance. 

Now, that men, from constant snubbing, 
kept away from her, she did all she could 
in the unbending way natural to her to 
attract thei ; need I say, with little success. 
She got ber father, with whom she lived 
alone, to give party after party; but nothing 
came of them : inen ate bis dinners, drank 
his wines, were coldly polite tober, and 
that was all. 

It was in vain sbe adopted the most fash- 
ionable and juvenile attire, beginning to 
adinit, with reluetanoe, the power of such 
things over the masculine heart ; she even 
put on a soupcon of rouge (“I’in getting so 


pale,” she said to berself, in excuse) ; but | 


as yet there Lad not been the semblance of 
an aspiran:. 


| knew he would be there, when, after all, 


She was inuch too independent torequire | 


a maid to accompany her in her walks; 
but asshe was going along the Bromwnpton 
Road one afternoon, she began wondering 
whether such a protection would not in 
some measure assist in giving ber z tore 
youthful appearance. 

You see her mind was constantly occupied 
with the saine subject ; 2nd, in her desperate 
State, she was nota woinan to neglect so 
trivial a matter. She was thinking the 
question over with all the gravity due to its 
importance, when she became aware of a 
man of very attractive exterior walking 
tow*rds her. 


As soon as he saw hersometbing unusual 
seeined to strike him, for his face lighted 
up—it looked all the better for that—he 
torew away his cigar, sl ickened 18 pace 


and stared at her with evident pleasure 
though in no rude or obtrusive manner. 


As he passed her she thought he said 
something which sounded like “Eureka,”’ | 


{/> 


but that was absurd, she afterwards ad- 
mitted, ‘because there is no such word, you 
kuow,’’ she said to a friend to whom she 
related the episode. “Of course not, dear,”’ 
was the sapient rejoinder, “you must have 
been mistaken.” 

Men often looked at ber in the street ; 
but there was something unusual in this 
man, and she couldn't have said why ; but 
she stopped in front of a shop window, and 
took a giance in the direction he had gone, 
with those eves, which women are credited 
with baving in the back of their heads, 

To her surprise she saw bim also standing 
at a window ; but having eves, fine though 
they were, only on each side of his nose, ve 
was using those on ber with all the fixity of 
which they were capable. 

Thinking it a mere coincidence, she 
walked on, only to tind the interesting 


ing ber with his brilliant optics. 

le followed her until she reached Albert 
Gate, Where he crossed the road hurriedly, 
caine back in front of her, and then passed 
ber slowly, gazing earnestly, almost stern- 
ly, at ber as long as be decently could. 

“Why, that’s the very thing,” he said, as 
he went intothe park. “What a piece of 
luck. Now a'l I want isan opportunity, 
and I’ll make one, or my naine isn’t Jack 
Marsden, and my idea will be realized. 
Splendid, by Jove!" 

A few years before Hilda would have 
been very indignant, no one more ao, at the 
very idea of a nan following her; but now, 
as she went home, she was ratber pleased 
than otherwise. 

“He was certainly very good-looking and 
evidently a gentleman,’ she thought, as 
she sat working at a very stiff piece of 
embroidery all over gold lace and beads. 

Iam sorry to have to record that after 
sleeping rather badly,she deliberately went 
into the Brompton Road the next afternoon 
at the aame hour. 

I don’t say she had any hope of meeting 
her upknown admirer, but it looked un- 
commonly like it when I tell you that she 
bad forgotten all abuut the idea of taking 
ber maid out with her, and worse still that 
it was not long before the fair-haired gentie- 
nan with the long moustache came saunt- 
ering along. 

The:r eyes met, and Hilda felt herself 
actually blushing (mot a common failing 
with her, by any means). 

He, however, seemed quite unmoved, 
and only stared at her in the searching 
before. 
His indifference piqued her, and tne be- 
ginning of one of her scowls I have told 
you about just showed itself and disap- 
peared. 

He wust have seen the |iltle cloud ; he 
was staring so, he couldn't have helped it; 
but far from disconcerting him,it seemed to 


pleased than ever, and carefully went 
through the sa:ne wanceuvres as the day 
before, not omitting to come full on her at 
Albert (rate. 

Hilda was puzzled, and no wonder ; the 
very odd. When she 
got home her puzzled expression was so 
apparent that meeting ber father in the hall 
he at once said, 

“Well, Hilda, has somebody been aseing 
the momentous 


unanswered ?”’ 
I am afraid Hilda was 8” full of what bad 


and answered as if be must know all about 
it, for she said, rather anyrily, 

“No, what I wear is of no consequence 
now. He won’t—”’’ 

Then she stopped and ran upstairs, 

Mr. Trevor seemed surprised, as well he 
might, at the irrelevancy of her remark ; 
but being a somewhat indifferent man he 
forgot all about his question and its 
unfinished answer. 

Miss Trevor was scarlet when she got to 
her room, not so much at the thought of 
this man’s warked admiration (what else | 
could he be following her for), but rather 
because she had so nearly behaved like a 
girl in ber teens betore ber father, who | 
would only have laugled at her, and pook- 
poohed the notion cf the man having 
noticed her at all, exceptin her own 
agination; besides, she was net ip 
habit of making aconfidant of her father 

It was long since any man vad cared tor 
the seciety of Hilda Trevor, and though, of | 
course, she still did her best to try and | 
please those who came to her father’s house, 
she did so with considerable weariness, | 
feeling every day how useless it was. 

Therefore, you must inake Suime allowance | 
for her, when I say that this tnan was very | 
much in ber thoughts asshe dressed herself | 
with more than usual care for the ball she | 
was going to thatevening ; just as if she | 





iti- 
Lhe 


nothing was more unlikely. 

Asshe took a last look at herself in the | 
giass, she said, “I think | look very well 
to-night—for an old maid,’’ she added, with 
a bitter smile. 

And she did luok very well, for I saw 
her. The rouge was well, not too well, 
inanaged,and far from looking vld-imatdish, 
she gave me the idea ot a very Landsome 
woinan. 

I have noticed 


when women prociaitn, 


not only to themselves, but openly, that 
they intend to be old maids, you tnay take 
it for granted that they have strong hopes 
of somebody proposing © thet, wuormn 
ey intend to accept un i 
fact at Alilda inade *hatr 
r g-giasS, and shortiy alt 
ather, only goes lo strenyt uu 
She started fur the bali very £ 
Spirits, in spite of feeling that she wouid 
probably shine only in the capacity of a | 


EVENING POST. 


wall-flower, for she was much above davo- 
ing with Tom, Diek and Harry. 

Towards midnight she had been sitting 
out long enough to make her look sullen 
apd una ble. 

Every now and then ber glance wandered 
towards the door, as if she expected soime- 
body ; bat all ahe saw was the usual hal f- 
dozen unhappy-looking men, who are 
always to be seen, leaning against the walls 
at the doorway of a ball-room, getting in 
everybody's way, and with difficulty keep 
= from yawning. 

Vinny don't they go to bed, if they neither 
want to dance or speak to anybody, instead 
of wearing out the back of their coats, and 
depriving themselves of that rest which 
they seem so much to require. 

Suddenly her eyes brightened, though 
she could scarcely believe what she saw, 
and was halfinclined wo think it was the 
resultof tauinking too much of her ‘ate 
adventure, For there was her unknown 
friend among the melancholy band, starin 
at ber as if he meant to take a menta 
photograph of her. ‘ 

Bul. though be starea as usual, he made 
no effort to get introduced to her,which she 
expected and hoped, or even to move away 
Irom where she first saw bin. 

Hilda could not very well make any 
mivances, so she was obliged to wait, as 
patiently as she could, for events to de- 
~elope. 

Ol course, to add to her vexation (why 
was he so shy ? he didn’t look as if afflicted 
with that obsolete virtue) several men, 
emboldened by her sweet expression, per- 
haps, now came and asked for a dance: 
men of the kind everv women knows— 
thick-skinned and incapab.e of seeing that 
they are unwelcome, and who always want 
to snap up those dances which she is keep- 
ing tor her particular friends, 

Seeing how engrossed she was in this 
man, it is net surprising that she refused 
them one and all with little ceremony, 
fearing that, is she gave one dance away, it 
might be the very one he would want. 

Two or three times the ominous scowl 
was pruduced for the benefit of the more 
impertunate of them, no one of which 
escaped Jack: and the angrier she got, the 
more interested did he seem to be in his 
observation. 

When the last of her ‘white-tied perse- 
cutors had been successfully frowned away, 
you may imagine Hilda's teelings when 
she saw her bero quietiy walk off, 

He did not come back either; so. still 
more puzzled, and for the first tine rather 
disappointed in him, she hastened to find 
her lather, and insisted on going home at 
once. 

“Well, Hilda; enjoyed yourself?”’ said 
Mr. Trevor, who had been holding excel- 
lent bands at whist, and was ip good bu- 
inor in consequence, 

Miss Trevor was seriously put out, for all 
she replied was, “No, bored rather more 
then usual,”> and then, pretended to go to 
sleep. But she was still thinking of ber 
mysterious friend, and wondering who he 
could be. 

The more she thought of him, the tnore 
inclined she was to conclude that the whole 
thing was a myth, and that the nan, whose 
behavior was so strange, only existed in 
her imagination; for, after all, she had 
never seen hi:n speak to, or appear to 
know, anybody, 

lt was rather a shock to her to admit that 
she must have seen a vision, and that, too, 
in the shape of a handsome man. 

Still, asa week went by, and neither in 
Brompton Road nor anywhere else did she 
see a Sign of him, she made up ber mind 
that he must have been the result of a aisor- 
dered digestion, now, happily, itselt again. 

lfowever, the disorder returned, and 
under such exceptional circurnstances, that 
she was obliged to acknowledge that he 
was flesh and blood; and very glad she was 
to do it, too, 

It was about a fortnight since the ball, 
and Hilda was having one at her own 
house, It was one of the best in her circle 


| (Mr. Trevor did those sort of things well), 


andthe rooms were crowded with pretty 
women and irreproachably-dressed men, 

Uilda was takiug a well-earned rest after 
her exertions a8 hostess, in the compauy of 
a friend, with whom she was quarrell- 
ing with all the vigor of a really old friend- 
sbip. Suddenty she turned very pale, and 
looked quite frightened. 

“What's up, Hilda?’ said Spencer, her 
friend, tm the elegant plirascology of the 
nineteeth century. 


“Oh, nothing. I suppose the heat—I'm 


| ratuer ured—go away till I call you—and 


get mea glass of water first. I shall be all 
right in a minute.” 

You will bave guessed the cause of Hilda's 
paueness and sudden tright. There he was! 
That unysterious inan, standing at the door 


| in the same attitude, starting silently at 


This was 


her, and in her own house, too. 
must do 


too much. Still, she felt she 


| sornething to clear up this inystery, so she 


ealled back Spencer to yive her timeto 
think. Hy a supreme effort she forced ber- 
self to talk on trivial subjects for a tew 
munutes, and then, as il apropos of uothing, 
she sard— 

“I never knew 1 was short-sighted, or 
perhaps with age Lam getting blind, but I 
can't see across the room very well. Who 


is that fair man standing against tue wali 
bv the door? 
““By Jowel” réplied Speucer, “it's Jack 
Marsden. I didn’t Know you kuew biin 
Id t ~ i Hilda, great j 
. r ; y “” is 4 ‘ 1 r ‘4 
" ee 
ay . 
DK uK ueothiug t rity Z 
s da ti fe wa w nme s li suse, aryl Z — | 
dance with them too. But Jack's @ capita 











id friend of mine—artiat you know 
—shall I introduce you to him,” and he 
half rose, 

Hilda bad no intention of letting Spencer 
know uoder what peculiar circumstances 
she had already seen bis friend, bat it was 
with diffieulty that she hid the satifaction 
ma felt at the information be had given 
er. 

“Very well,” she sakl, with well-feigned 
indifference, “you can introduce him; be 
does look rather nice, now I have hada 
look at bim."" 


Jack was presently brought up, and 
formally introduced; though, as usual, 
neither heart the other's name. He did 


notask berto dance; but, sitting down in 
Spencer's vacant seat, laughing|ly reterred to 
having seen ber befure, at which she 
blushed nicely, and admitted some dim re- 
collection of him somewhere—Ascut or 
Lore’s,”” she naively suggested. 

Jack utterly ignored this transparent 
fiction. 

“Dim afraid you must have thought me 
awfully rude; but I rather stare at every- 
body, so of course [ would at you.” (The 
“you” emphasised in Jack's best manuer.) 

“Didn't T see vou at the Mathews?" she 
said, presentiv. “I thought I recognised 
you inthe crowd, but IT aim not sure,’ she 
added, still clinging to her obviously use. 
less fiction in the fear of letting him Gabe 
She had looked at nobody else. 

“Yes, Dsaw you; but I was afraid of you, 
= looked so charuwingly angry.and at 
ast you frightened me away, as vou Cid the 
other men, who, bolder then n.veelf, act 
ually tried to tempt vee te dance.” 

In spite of this unproouising beginning, 
Jack managed make himself uneom 
inonly agreeable, as le always could when 
he had an object in view, 

Before they prertent tive sere the beat 
friends limaginatle. and Jack made their 
farewell quiie an affecting little affair, 

Soon after Jack dined with Mr. Trevor, 
which led naturally toan intimeecy between 
Hilda and hitisell, «lich seemed mutually 
agreeable. 

He told her how be tirst began painting, 
his early strugyles, and enlarged, with all 
the eyeotisin of an artist, on hos method and 
its adVantages, le amused ber by telling 
her, in the happest way, his many 
adventures when in search of those situa- 
tions which should be, as nearly as possible, 
identical with the subject he was painting. 

1 won't yield to the temptation of becom. 
ing prolix by «etatling how thev went 
everywhere, ort how everydody was 
talking of Mar~t)n’s infatuation me that 
queer Miss Preveer, 

Suffice it te -ay that Jack really seemed 
Stnitten with Ilida, and as for Hilda, one 
searcely ever saa her scowl now, and in 
herown heart sie hoped everything from 
the devotion of ber new friend, 

But though he was al waysat her side at 
the Various entertaininents at which they 
alWays tnanaged to meet, he had not saia a 
word which could be tortured tnte anything 
—_as the serious and tmatrinonial, 

*ersiflage formed the staple of their con- 
versation, and he seemed t> take a never. 
ending pleasure in saving those Intle 
nothings wrest calculated to pique her, and 
at tines make her positively angry. Still, 
he always seemed so penitent, Hilda pos 
essed her soul in patience and waited, 

One eventing they were sitting toether as 
usual, ata Stnall worree, and Jack was evi- 
dently tudulging himself in his favorite 
amusement, for Hilda's scowl wagon the 
polnt of appearing more .ian once, 

Speucer, Who was also there, walked up 
to shake hands with beothofthem, when 
Marsden, whe had lierdly sar! a word tor 
sore time, suddenly got up as if he had 
cote to a Berious resolullon, 

He went Straight up to a particularly 
pretty wotnan, Whe was surrounded by a 
number aol gentlemen, and who was 
making herself very chariiing Gothen all, 
to judge bv their pieased @xpressions, 


te 


As soon as Marsden joined them, how. 
ever, she put her arm in his, and they 
walked a little nearer Hilda, ta king in low 
tones. Spencer justthen passed them on 
deor, when Marsden st pped 
‘0 tell Hilda whe 


his way veo Uli 
bitn and whispered, 


thisis. She's sure to ask you, aad I have 
“a particular reason tor ber KooWwiliy it 
now.” 


Nobody could refuse Jack, and 
went back to Hilda, slo tad been watching 
tlLese tnanweuvres wilh growing surprise. 

The weoment Speneer had pone isis 
unpleasant uussien, Marsden disappeared, 
or rather weut, and placed binosell where 
he could see iiiluas face without being 
seen liciselt. 

As he lad anticipated, it was not long 
before Hilda, wainly trying to appear in- 
different, asked whothe lady was Marsden 
had just lett. 

“Don't vou know? Why, that’s his 
wite,’’ said Spencer, as if he were saying 
the tnost Uuliporbant Ching in the world, 

“Itsealie, and you know tt is,’” retor ed 
Hildain ajdow, anyry biss, utterly forget 
ting herseifiu the suddenness of the revels 


Spencer 


tion, 

Spencer was naturally taken aback at the 
vehemence of this anisadylike renimark, but 
immediately understanding the state «f 
affairs, and being « prudent tian, he 
yunored her violence, and merely rejslied 
that there was no doubt of it, and that 
iad known her along thioe ; and was y rm 
oe ary iF any ‘ TLS {eur \ 
s wart ta aller le fw) well) wir 
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THE SATURDAY 








eves glared in the most horrible manner, 
and there wasinurder, nothing short of it 
in the fierce look which she fixed on the 
unconscious Mra. Marspen. It was all done 
In a moment, and when Mr. Trevor caine 
ap tosay he had seen Marsden hurryin 

out with a muttered “iuoportant telegram,” 
all ne noticed was the palenes of 
face. 

“Let's go home, papa,” she said, in a 
broken voles, “] don’t know what is the 
matter with me, but I feel awfully ill.” 

I will puss «ver the paroxysins of rage 
that peor Hilda went through during the 
next week, while she obstinately refused to 
leave ber room, or even speak to anybody. 
One day when she seemed caliner, and as 
were exhausted by the relentless bitter. 


if 
* 


filda’s | 


ee 


from one to another with words of correc- 
tion and advice. His deep, subdued voice 
ceased as he came totbe new student, for 
he was already acquainted with his mis 
fortune. 

He took the piece of drawing-charooal 
from the young man’s band, and made a 
few alterations; then be tarned frow bim 
to say: 

“Mr. Chapman, I wish you would look 
after this student, Mr. Reid, and give him 
a little agmistance when you can. My bands 
are woo full forme to spend long over him. 
He is deaf, you see.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Chapmnan—a 
slight, sinooth-shaven fellow, who, on the 
strength of superior talent, took the 


| position of a kind of pupil teacher, 


ness of ber thoughta, she was idly looking | 


over, without realing, one of the “Society 
Papers. when the following paragraph 
arrested ter attention = 

“Mr. Marsden, whose inythological pic- 
tures ares eagerty looked for at Burlington 
Hlouse, has, we hear, another work, Very 
Vigorousiv treated, almost ready to subunit 
His method is original, 


te the hangers 
and ordinary models fail to inspire hiin. 
He never really sets to work until he has 


noetonly imagined his pieture, but actually 
seon, in peal life, the play of those passions 
which be wistes ts portray ; and it is well 


known that he is not even scrupulous in 
earrying cat his systen. His subject) this 
vear is Medea and Creusa, and it is enly 


that te has succeeded, no one 
in forming for hbitnself the sort 

which the stery requires, and 

netheed. Those 
eye of seelugy his 
Medea ‘terribly 
irse, the highest 


jiiile lately 
kiows bow, 
of sittiat 

se eompenmitial to lis 
iad the 


ine 


Which 
who have 
picture, pr 
real,” which «, 
praise.” 

The 
Hitda understand 

a | 1 Gee ard hi 
“But Pll be revenge ms 
jn lears. 


privil 
tha 
f « 
paper adr pped from her han Is. 
it all ow. 

she said, springing up. 
aud thea she burst 


a & am 


In a Dense Fog. 


By Joun GHhAY. 





1 OOD evening, Miss Seton 
‘od everntog, Mise Dade,’ said 

I Hene Seton, banging ber hat on its 
aocustoned peg, and divesting herself of 
ber closely fitting jacket. 

The first speaker, who had come swiftly 
Inte the dtressing-room with a glussol water 
tu ber band, steod still, watehing her frou 
under ber shock of gray hair,and then said, 


with an odd suite ;: 
“Another new student!’ 
“Is there 7 said Henne, indifferently, as 


she puton a business hke apron, 
“Yes: and be has taken vour place.” 
“Oh, Moss Dade, that is too bad! Why 
did vou let bina?” 


“He was there before Leame. Wait till l 
ret wome tres water. IT want to see you 
disiodge bic. 

Henne Seton did) not see the foree of this 


last suggestion. She lett Miss Dade rinsing 
her glass, and lurried away. 

There were only four students already ip 
the mean when she entered. One of these 
Was a sirauger—a young man of five-and- 
twenty or so, tall, with crisp dark lair, and 
short dark beard. To ber disinay she saw 
that he bad placed his easel exactly where 
her marks, chalked on the floor showed 
bers should stand, and that be was 
embarked in adrawing from the 
Which sie was at present 


that 
already 
very cast 
engased. 

She fetehed trom acornver an easel bearing 
the initials He. S., and without) hesitation 
came up beolnd hiss to say: 

“] beg your pardon, but lam afraid I 
nest ask you to meve.”’ 

He wettier turned his head 
any reply. 

Atthis Miss Seton lo 
Miss Dette an threw 


‘rll 


nor made 


»*ked embarassed, for 
other students were 


wateYing the proceedings, However, she 
tried ayain a little louder, 

“Excuse me, but this is tiny place.” 

She had ineved a litthe forward, and 


now he raised his head and showed a patr of 


rather sad-loohking Ves, under eyebrows 
drawn together wore by habit than by 
nature. 

Hie looked froin her to the easel, and 
colored deeply, 

“Did you speak to me?” he asked. ‘1 
beg vour pardon ! Oh! | see. This is 


where vou sit,” and he rose hastily. 

“he rivaps,”” she began, looking with comu- 
punctiion at his sketch, “1f vou were to sit 
belind me you would have nearly the same 
View,”’ 

Again be colored, and as soon as he had 
moved his -elongings out of her way, said, 
In alow Votce : 

“IT have the misfortune to be pertec'ly 
deat.” 

“Oh! ] am so sorry,”’ she aaid, involun.- 
tarily ; and then recollecting that the words 
were Wasted, gave Liuia liacf-oonfused but 
pitvying glance, aud then set herself to her 
work, 

Sue wasa daily governess, but had so 
ici; talent for drawing that she felt sure, 


with a rialn aimountef lostruction, she 
o a MAAYG A betler lie tie uy givily 
iraw xcs Sati se wv her | i titiys 
~ ~ r al | ~ ? 
r ~ s ‘ i! he be ee | 
a " " "% ~ 
irs ‘ 
ry 
I “Was yy 
lertone and, a8 & yenera rule v 


ittle work. 
Then the master entered, and went round 


| would 


| ser 


laaid, in a confidential tone, as 
| her chair 





The master being gone, Mr. Chapman 
caine up behind Hene Seton. 

“Very well indeed,’ he said, in a tone 
of commendation. “You will do, Miss 
Seton, if vou go on as fast as this. Allow 
ine to sit down, and Ithink ] can—improve 

this, Your cravon—thanks,”’ 

Hene watebed hin touching on her 
drawing in silence, her golden-brown eyes 
a little troubled, and her band nervously 
playing with ber apron, She had known 
of late that Mark Chapman singled her out 
and bestowed upon ber only a double 
quantity of bis unwelcome assistance, 

In banding her back her pencil he would 
contrive to touch her hand, or in taking it 
absentiy take ber fingers as well. 
Orbe would draw her by the arm to a bet- 
position for viewing lis linproving 
toucheson the work. 

“Rather awkward, that new fellow,” he 
he rose from 
“TPT don’t Know what to do with 
him. Rather clever of ol@ Brooks to put 
himeffon tome. What does he come here 
tor, if he ean’t hear, I should liketo know?” 

“It must be very dreadtul,’’ said Hene, 
shortiv, and resuimed her seat. 

*PDreadtal for me,”’ said Chapman, leaning 
on the back of ber chair. “Do vou know 
what IT am at work on to-night, Miss 
Seton ?** 

“Nothing, I should 
busily plying her pencil. 

“Now, that’s cruel. I have been drawing 
you in profile.” 

She wade no remark on this, and after 
Waiting a tuinute or two, he inoved away, 

The deaf student, Gordon Reid, had 


think,’ she said, 


paused to look on at what passed between | 


these two, trying to guess the purport of 
their remarks, but in vain. 

The next night he was there again—in 
short,he was as regular in bis attendance as 
Hene berself. Mark Chapman had taken a 
dislike to hin, whieh was fully returned, 
and used to amuse himself and certain of 
the most maliciously disposed by the way 
in Which be assisted hin, 

“Look bere, vou great duffer!"" he would 
say, Showing Reid his meaning with the 
penal, “vou are giving the Venus a biceps 
that would do honor to a gladiator! Too 
tall! Because you're about three yards 
long, vou need net make her the same! 
What do vou come here lor? You'll never 


| draw, if you live to a hundred!’ 


j 


On one occasion, after some such speech, 
Reid saw the saiulo that went round at his 
expense. He turned white with anger, and 
was about to speak, When be saw that Hene 
Seton bad turned round and was coufront- 
ing Mark Chapman with flashing eyes, 

“If Mr. Chapman is so untmanly as to 
turn another's trouble into” ridicule, I 
should have thought you others would have 


enough good feeling to take no notice !"she 
said, indignantly. 
She went on with her work the next 


minute, half ashamed of having spoken out 
s plainly. 

One or twoof the others putin a word or 
two, and Chapman saw fit to leave early. 

When Hene was putting together her 
peneils and drawing for departure she 
lound (cordon Reid at her side. 

“Thank you, Miss Seton,’’ he said, his 
dark eyes benton her face with an expres. 








EVENING POST. 


She bad an uneasy conviction, too, that 
someone was following ber at a distance; 
and when ske turned round at her own 
door to look back, she undoubtedly saw a 
dark figure vanish round tbe corner of the 
street. 

On the next night be was again absent, 
and again she feit sure she was followed. 
She was used to going here and there alone, 
but vet, once convinced that her fancy was 
correct, she w rather nervous, and 
almost shrank from the solitary walk home. 

But after four or five times the dark 
figure came no nore. 

In these days Hene discovered how 
strong a hold her pity for poor Gordon 
Reid had taken upor ber. He was seldom 
out of her mind; and she tormented herself 
by imagining ever fearful thing that could 
have happened two bim to account for his 
continued absence. 

He had never expressed any intention of 
giving up attnedance at the classes—had 
rather seemed to intimate that his studies 
there would be of long duration. As the 
days passed into weeks she became more 
and more sure that be had met with some 
mischance. 

It was more thana month since she had 
seen bin, when one night, on entering the 
rooin when she worked earlier than usual, 
she becamneaware of his familiar figure 
seated before his ease! and his back towards 
her. As yet no one else had arrived. 

She stood still in the doorway, astonished 
at her own agitation—even ashamed of it ; 
and yet sothankful that she could have 
cried for joy. However, she quickly re- 
covered her composure, and stepped for- 
ward unseen to pause a little distance 
belined his chair. 

Looking with eritical eyes at his drawing, 
she siched heavily. 

“Poor fellow !" she said, softly, “he will 
cever be an artist! Oh Gordon! how I 
wish I could help you! What wouldn’t I 
do for you?” 

Sie passed him to goto her place, and 
then catching his eye, turned back to laagh 





and nod her ‘ood evening.’’ His face 
wore an unusual expression, one whose | 
meaning she could not fathom, as he re- 


lied. 
Presently Miss Dade came in and saunt- 
ered to her side, 

“How bright you look to-night, Miss 
Seton! One would think it was because 
your protege bas come back,’ she said, 
with a sinile that turned the corners of her 
iips in a downward direction. ‘You bave 
looked so pale and severe lately.’’ 

“Have 1? 1 did not know.” 

“You have been so solemn, that your 
devoted cavalier, Mr. Chapman, has for- 
saken you tor Miss Johnson,’’ and Miss 
Dade put her head on one side and looked 
meditatively at Hlene’s loose, waving uiasses 
of dark hair. 

“That is a comfort!” said Hene, laughing. 
“T hope Miss Johnson likes him.” 

Miss Dade strolied to her own corner on 
the oppsite side of the room. As s00n as 
she was gone came a voice froin bebind— 
that of Gordor Reid. 

“Miss Seton !"" 

She turned round an attentive face. 

“Lam going to give itup—the drawing. 
I bate it!" 

Hier eyes expressed her astonishment. 

“You are surprised ; but how can you 
wonder,” he wenton. “I see you, a mere 
virl—years younger than I—do what I can- 
not! You study in the evenings only ; 
while my working day and night leaves 
ine far below vou. I no not believe I shall 


_ ever be far enough advanced even to give 


lessons !"’ 
llene raised ber eyebrows with a look of 


—— aud dismay. 


Shall come for a few more times, just 


| to finish this, and that will be the end of my 


‘sion that made her cheeks burn; “I would | 


give a great deal to know what vou said. 
My loss never seemed so great before.” 


It was useless to speak. She could but 


| vive bim a glance for reply; but what word 


|; tance, 


could have said more than those wet lashes. 

He was about te say something more, 
when the attendant caine In to turn out the 
lights. Contenting himself, 
With a ‘“sood evening,’’ be left her. 

But that was the beginning of an acguain- 
the growth of which the young 
yoverness was too independent and uncon- 
ventional to eneck. 

Almost every evening she found him 


‘near her for afew minutes inthe intervals 


of work. 

He told her how he was situated—that he 
had, through the loss of hearing, been com- 
pelled to relinquish the post he held of 
secretary to a public coumpany: and that the 
only career in which this loss would be no 


| npediment to success seeming to be that 


of ap artist, be was now devoting all his 
time to the study of drawing. 


By-and-by, too, sie learned how dis- 
heartened he was at the comparison of his 
|) work with thatefl the other students ; and 


| and feeling more tired 


inean artist, Would strive 
i even help hiin, as far as 


being herse.l neo 
to enecour ize, an 


she @ould,. 


Since trordon Ried’s advent Mr. Chan 
nan had been less ugarked in his atten- 
t 1s { s KOoew Mt he Watched her 
with a despondent and gloomuny air, and 
yr LL@NSe ‘ Reid's vicinity relieved 

‘ " “ 
ae ~ 
Hi 8 NOt there, that was pla and did 
ar at all that eveniny Hie left 
wit! 1 dull sense of something wanting, 


than usual, 





therefore, | 


artistic efforts,”’ 

He looked so very cheerful over it that 
she felt balf angry. It seemed she bad 
been wasting ber compassion. And how 
easily be could give up this pleasant inter- 
course, that bad been to her at least 80 very 
sweet ! 

She turned back hastily to her work, 80 
thet he might not see her disappointinent, 
and all was silent. 

When the two hours were over, and she 
emerged into the gas-lit street, she found 
hit just outside the door. 

“May I see you hone, Miss Seton? It is 
$0 foggy for you to walk alone.’’ 

A moment's hesitation, and sbe bad given 
a sign of assent. 

They walked for some little distance in 
silence ; but when they turned out of the 
bustle and noise of vehicles into a quiet 
square, Gordon Reid spoke : 

“I have to beg your pardon, Miss Seton, 
fora litthe piece of deception. I can hear 
perfectly well !"" 

Hene drew back from with alow excla- 
ination. 

“I wasafraid you would be a little burt ; 
but [could not resist the temptation. It 
was s——"’ 

She interrupted him 
disgust. 


with a gesture of 








| Slip 





arin. She tore it away, and before he was 
aware of ber intention was speeding down 
a side street. 

Again he overtwok ber, and this time 
caught her hand, and held i in a grasp 
trou whiel she could not free it. 

‘*Miss Seton—Hene,”’ be said, passionately, 
“what has comeover you?) Are you mac?’’ 

“Let me go,” she parted. “This is un. 
manly. Loose my hand, or I will call for 
help!" 

“Call then; what do I care! Miss Seton, 
if you will not listen to me now, you will 
never see ine again. There! you are tree, 
If you care nothing for me, go and leave 
ine. I'll trouble you no more.”’ 

‘You coward!” she returned, indignantly. 
“You think you can frighten me into hear- 
ing you.”’ 

She walked swiltly and firmly away; but 
in two minutes be was once wore by her 
side. 

“[ was wrong,” he said, hurriedly. “I 
had no right te speak to yuu like that. Sto 
You will lose yourself in this fog. Loo 
round you. Do you know where you are?” 

A quick glance from one side to the other 
was enough to show ber that the street was 
unfamiliar, In ber baste she bad not look- 
ed to see where she was till it was impossi- 
ble to see any distance. She stood still. 

“You cannot call a cab, for there are 
none near,” said Reid, morecalmiy. “You 
inust either trust to me, or try to find your 
way back, with ine following, tor I dare 
net leave you wandering by yourself.” 

I have no doubtl can find my way,” 
she said, coldly. 

“As you like, 
pray lead on.”’ 

Hene took a few steps, and then turned 
towards bim. 

“T give up. 
where we are.”’ 

A s.lence ensued, which he wasthe first 
to break. 

“T know ! lost my temper just now, Miss 
Seton. My only excuse is that I was so 
cruelly disappointed. You were always so 
good to me—so gentle and sympathetic 
when I was deprived of half the enjoyment 
of life—that I was foolish enough to fancy 
you would rejoice with me too, Instead of 
that, you bave taken away the greater part 
of tbe pleasure I felt. My first thought, 
when I heard that cure was possible, was 
that I should be able to hear your voice. 
May I go on?” 

“I have no choice but to listen,”’ said 
Hene, coldly. 

“You are very severe, but perbaps I 
deserve it. I will say no more.” 

+ ia was another pause, and then he 
said : 

“This is not the first time I have had the 
pleasure of escorting you home.”’ 

“I do not understand you.” 

“For the first few nights after I le‘t off 
attending the artachool I saw you sately to 
your door. Afterwards 1 could not,”’ 

“Why did you leave off attending ?” 

*Do you want to know ?” 

“VY es,”’ 

“Because J felt that I could not stay near, 
you without trying to win your love ; and 
that would not have been fair to you.” 

Hene stole a look at him. He was evi- 
dently agitated. 

“I beg your pardon,” she said gently. 

He instantly stopped, for they were now 
almost at her door, and took one of hor 
hands again. 

“Tt was a hard fight, Hene. You were 
the first who had taken the trouble to try 
and talk tome. And to-night I thought I 
would near your sweet voice betore you 
knew the truth. I thought you would 
forgive ine. Wasl mistaken? I did not 
come back until I had obtained a post 


If you cannot trust me, 


I have not the faintest idea 


| Similar to what I held before—till I could 


ask you something; and now I have of- 
fended you.” 

He slowly let go her fingers. They 
stood there in the dense tog, each waiting 
for the other to speak. 

Then with a sudden movement Hene 
sd both her hands into his. 

“Tell me that something,” she said, “I 
should like to hear it.”’ 


>. ~<a. 


A Tale that is Told. 


oe 


BY Ss. W. 





HE rtory 


y of a lite! Has it ever been 
faithfully 


recorded ? Tie outward 

pleasures and troubles, the visible 
successes and failures, these may be duly 
chronicled ; but was ever a pen found 
capable of tracing the throbbings of the 
heart, the :ongings of the soul, the inner 
conflict, with its secret victories and deteats, 
the pleasures of hope, the terror or fear, or 
the agonizing anguish of despair? 

Sitting to-night by my lonely fireside, all 
the hot ardor of youth departed and gone 
with the friends of that time, I fold my 
ringless hands on my lap, and dreain of 


| the days that are no ore. 


“You can hear? You have never been | 
deaf + 
‘(reat Heaven! yes. Don't misjudge 


ine to thatextent. But i have undergone 
an Operation since I saw you lastand,thank 
Heaven! I feel that 1 am aman ayain.”’ 
“But t-nlight—vou let me stand beside 
you, and ' and ber cheeks burned 
‘Leave me! No; J 


S.A) ‘) 


se r + ace 
{ v¢ rw V 
- 
) . aru said 
sis Voice ¥ and ermined, 
“Twill pot!’ and she still burried on. 


“T tell you you shall!" he exclaimed, 
angrily, and laid lis hand tirmly 


Forty years have glided by since that 
bright summer evening; but I can still see 


_ myself, as if it were some other person, 


on herj|all the way to her 


standing in the rose-covered doorway, 
anxiously watching the bend of the road ; 
for my father has yone to the station to 
ineet ny only sister, who has, for the last 
two years, been at a school in Paris. 

l have not once seen her during 
lime, and ain totally unprepared f 
marvel of beauty, who, 


froin the chaise, greats mie 


that 

rthe 
lightiy stepping 
enthusiastically 
as “dear old Neli !”” 

Ivy was alwaysa pretty child; but now 
she is a lovely inaiden, fair as ali'y, lithe 
a8 a Syiph, sweet and fascinating as asiren. 
Lively and bright she is, too, chatting gaily 
room; and arrived 









































there, placing me in a chair, she kneels 
down before me, and putting her litle 
hands one on either side of my face, she 
sa “Papa wh red me a secret about 
you, Nellie ; is it true?” 

~ «Yea, dear; it is true,’’ I answer, thankful 
that her hands partially hide my blushes; 
tor my engagement to Arthur Grey, 
though six months old, is still too precious 
a thing to be spoken oft lightly. 

“Let me see,”” went on Ivy, in her soft, 
musical tones, smooth and flowing as a 
Frenchwoman's; “were not those the 
Greys who took the Hal! just before I left 
Lilbourne? Ah, what a petite I was then 
—awmere baby! But, I have coine back to 
you a grown woman, Nellie; anxiously 

r for a lover of my own.” 

he evening was spentin talking over 
old times, recounting changes that had 
taken place, and looking forward to new 
pleasures in the future; and Ivy saw my 
lovers. He walked from church with us; 
had luncheon at the Vicarage; and when the 
afternoon service was over, insisted upon 
taking us up to the Hall. After dinner we 
three went out into the garden, and lay 
upon the grassy banks of the river, Arthur 
reading to us the while from “Paradise 

” 


Ivy rested her golden head on my lap, 
and, unseen by any eyes, Arthur’s band 
wandered till it fuund mine, which it 
at ouce covered in its strong, protective 


. When we reached home I waited anx- 
jously for Ivy’s opinion of my lover, 
which she gave unasked. 

“He is charming!’ she said. “I could 
find it in my heart tw envy you, Nellie. 
He is the very handsowmest inan I have ever 
seen !”’ 

“And the truest and best!’ I whisper, 
as I iay my head down on my pillow, to 
continue in dreams the bappiness of the 
day. 

Before the next Sunday the Vicarage 
was empty, and Ivy and I were orphans. 

When Artbur had asked my father’s con- 
sent to our engagement, it bad been given 
ou the express condition that we sbuld not 
be married until I had compieted my 
twenty-first year, for he said that a girl 
hardly knew ber own mind until that age. 

When, without sign or warning, he was 
taken from us, I resolved to keep to my 
promise;and for the intervening year I went 
with lvy to live with a sister of our fsther, 
whom we had never seen. 

She was the wife of a struggling solicitor, 
living in the Clapham and bad five 
young children of ber own. 

She received us kindly, but as if she felt 
a great responsibility in undertakiug the 
c of two grown-up young ladies, whose 
previous lives in a pretty couhbtry vicarage 
might have unfitted them for the dull, 
monotonous routine of a middle-class 
bouse in a London suburb. 

After a few days, Ivy and I decided that 
we must try in some way. at least partially, 
to earn our own living; for we saw only two 
plainly that our aunt could ill aflord the 
additional expense which we must be to 
her. 

Walking one day in Kennington Park, 
we came to this decision; and then arose the 
question, What could we do? 

Just then a well-known figure 
across the end of the gravel-path we were 
ar and merely saying, hurriedly, 

“Nellie, there is Arthur Grey!" Ivy 
darted in pursuit of the retreating figure, 
and in a moment returned with my lover 
at her side. 

‘Nellie would have let you go by,’’ she 


said; “and then what would have 
a 130 
“I should bave had to go back to your 


aunt, who sent me here after you, and 
to have her permission to await 
your return there.’’ 

After walking for an hour through some 
of the most secluded walks of the Park, 
during which time Ivy and Arthur had 
most of the conversation to themselves—iny 
happiness being too great to allow of speech 
—we turned ourstepshomeward. My aunt 
requested Arthur to stay to tea, which he 
did; and when he left, promised to call 
again next tine be was in London. 

That night, when we retired to our room 
Ivy was not so talkative as usual; but 
before we lay dowr she put ber arms 
round my neck, and, leaning ber cheek 
against mine, she said, dreamily, ‘Nellie, I 
wonder, if he bad seen me before, which ot 
us he would have chosen?”’ 

I stroked her soft cherk with my hand, 
drawing her nearer to me as I did 80; and 
wondering why such a precious gift had 
been bestowed upon me, who seemed so 
little worth it. 

Time went on, and every second or third 
~ brought we a letter from Artbur. 

¥ aunt and I agreed that it would be 
better that Ivy should undertake the educa- 
tion of our little cousin, thas saving the 
expense of their ony: and I soon ob- 
tained a situation as daily governess toa 
family living in the South Lawnbeth Road. 

I also: procured some additional pupils for 
inusic and singing in the evenings. 

I was very busy, but very happy; all my 
labours were lightened by the prospect of 
tbe bright future in store for me; through 
all tbe dreary monotony of teaching ran a 


vein of unalloyed happiness; beneath the | 


mechanical routine of my daily life swelled 
an under-current of bliss; and while ny 
head and hands were at work, tny heart 
was continually singing a song of grateful! 
}OF. 

But now and then caine a little disappoint 
imeut. Arthur had called while I was out 
he had waited a long time, but was at last 
obliged to go without seeing me. 

Three or four times this had happened, 
but at length there came a happy day re- 
turning earlier than usual, and having no 


—_- -— 


ae 





| dress, she burst into tears. 
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ever.ing lessona, I found Arthur in the 
— sitting-room, and Ivy making his 


They hardly noticed my entrance so 
merrily were they talking ; but in a mo- 
ment Arthur came towards me, and drew 
ine to the window to see how I looked. 


“Nellie, you are working too hard,”’ he 


seid. “You are getting quite thin and pale. 
Give up these evening lessons; the daytime 
is quite long enough for work.” 

Ab! he knew not that the produce of the 
evening’s work was ali I had to rely upon 
for the purchase of all those little things 
which girls so love to collect agaiust their 


Arthur satdown again to his tea, Ivy 
waiting upon bim as before, and insisting 
that I should join him inthe meal. They 
both seemed quieted by ny presence, and 
inashort time Ivy slip away, and left 
us alone. 

The first time for two whole long months 
that we had been quite alone together! He 
held out his hand to me,and there was more 
than love, there was what seemed to ine a 
kind of yearning pity, in his eyes as he 
fixed thetn on me. 

I went over to him,and knelt by bis side, 
laying my head on bis shoulder, and feelin 
that this was worth waiting for through al 
those long weary weeks. 

I felt that no words were needed to 
enhance the intense pleasure of the mo- 
inent. . 

But presently Arthur broke the silence, 
and these were his first words : 

“What a lovely creature your sister is, 
Nellie ?” 

“Yes, Arthur; she is very lovely,” I 
answer. “Who would ever take us for 
sisters ?"’ 

And then came the sound of Ivy's voice, 
singing, as she drew near, in order to let us 
know she was coming. I rose from my 
knees, and sat down in the arin-chair, while 
Ivy entered, and seated herself beside 
Arthur on the sofa. 

Conversation commenced again, and 
brightly and merrily the evening glided 
by. I talked but little; it was pleasure 
enough to me to see them before my eyes — 
the two I loved best in the world—to listen 
to the rich, deep voice of the one, and the 
sweet, silvery tones of the other. 

Was | not jealous, do vou ask*® True 
love knows not what jealousy means, It 
trusts blindly and i:mplicitly in its object, 
doubting neither actions nor motives, an- 
noyed by no petty anxieties, worried by no 
needless wonderings. Inthe strong fortress 
of simple, loving faith, it dwells secure and 
safe, and would as soon think of doubting 
its own identity as the stability of the idol 
it bas made for itself. 

“Are you staving in London for any 
length of time ?’’ asked Ivy, presently. 

“Till the end of this week,” Arthur 
answered. “May I cail ayain 
return to Lilbourne?” he added, turning 
towards me as he spoke. 








before I | 


And then I remeinbered, what the plea- | 


sure of seeing Arthur had temporarily 
driven from iny inind, that Miss Lester, an 
elder sister of my pupiis, had told ime that 
the Sunday-school at which she taught gave 
its annual treat the next day in the grounds 
ot Lambeth Palace, and that Mrs. Lester 
hoped [ would not mind taking the chil- 


dren there instead of working with therm at | 


home. 

She bad also given me two tickets, in case 
any of ny friends might like to use therm. 
These tickets I now produced, handing 
them to Ivy and Arthur, who received 
them like a couple of children looking 
forward to a day’s holiday. 

“On, how sweet of her, Nellie! I shall 
go at once, and ask aunt if she will excuse 
school for to-morrow !”’ 

And away she went, 
tickets in ber hand. 

When Arthur left 
promised to call for us at one o'clock next 
day—or rather, to call tor Ivy, as 1 was to 
start with the Lesters. 

lt was nearly three o’clock betore I saw 
them in the field on the day of the treat. I 


with the prized 


that evening, he | 


had looked round for them once or twice ; | 


but I had plenty to do in looking after my 
own little charges, and in helping Miss 
Lester amuse her scholars. _ 

Even atthe teatable I found tnyself at 
the opposite side of the room tw where 
Arthur and Ivy sat together; but I could 


see them from my corner, and I fancied | 


that Arthur looked pale and worried. 


“He thinks me unkind for keeping away | 
|} ard mot very thick, give romance of char- 


from him,” I thought. 
And knowing the kindness of Mrs, Les- 
ter, whom I bad already intormed of my 


engagement, I asked if I might leave the — 
children with their sisters for a littie while , 


as I bad not been with my friends all day. 

“Certainly, Miss Weston; please join 
them atonce. To teli the truth, I thought 
that gentleman was your sister’s lover; he 
seems so fond ot Ler. Blease do not trouble 
about your pupils any more to-night. I 
will take charge of .em inyself until nurse 
comes to fetch them home.” 

So I joined Arthur and Ivy; but my 
lover's face grew no brighter as I did so. 
He was more silent than I bad ever known 
bim, and even Ivy seemed sad to-night. 
But I came to the conclusion that they must 
both be tired, and tried ny hardest to cheer 
then by taiking of everything and nothing 
as we walked round the ficid until it was 


| time to return home. 


f 
rr us 


My aunt had provided a nice tea! 
but none of us seemed huiugry; a 
directtiy Arthur left, Ivy wished tog 
As soon as wer ed if roou 


ished the 1oor t 


bped 

and throwir 
and 
ber knees at iny feet, 8 
yurying her face 


round me, and ig 


“Ob, Nellie, Nellie,’’ she cried, ‘I love 
> 


him so madly! 





Love whom ?" 


“Love him, my darling 
on the fair golden 


I asked, :aying iny ba, 
head against me 
“Arthur Grey, Nellie; is there anyone 
else I couid love?’ she asked, almost 
angrily. 
“You love my lever, Ivy 7?" 


——“Yes, Nellie; and I know that he loves 


me,"’ 

“Has he told you so?” 

“Not in words, Nellie ; but Iam sure of 
it as if he bad done so.”” 

For one moment my heart seemed to 
stand still so utterly unprepared was I for 


| such a blow. 


Not till this moment had so much asa 
shadow clouded my itmplicit faith in my 
louver; and I had seen him and my sister 
together without the tiniest thought that 
either could never deceive ime. 

Bat it was only for a inoment that I felt 
thus; before I hed had time to re:noae ny 
and fromm my sister's head I was myself 
again—outwardly calin, though the billows 
bad passed over my soul. 

What gave me that wonderful strength 
in the moment of my greatest weakness? 
Was it pride? No; pridecould uot have 
done it It was love, mighty love—a 
woman's love, perfected in the furnace of 
affliction. 

I raised my sister from the ground, and 
putting my arine round her, I pressed her 
tomy heart. 1 loved her, and loved him; 
they must be happy, if it cost me my life! 


“When is he coming again?’ whis- 
red. 
“He asked me to walk in the Park to- 


morrow morning, and I told hi:n I gener- 
ally took the children out at about eleven.” 

“Well, Ivy, I will get Mrs. Lester's per- 
mission to go out for hall au hour, and I 
will meet bim first. You must join usa 
littie lateron; and, if ali is right, you can 
stay with him for a short time. Will that 
do, ivy?"’ 

Apparently wihout a thought of what I 
was doing for her, or of the pain it caused 
me, uy sister assented; and while she 
slept the sleep of light-hearted happiness, 
I passed a weary, miserable night, bidding, 
adieu to the happy past, and schooling my- 
self to look calinly on the desolate tuture. 

Next morning I went out to meet 
Arthur. There in the Park I found him 
waiting, not for ine, but for my sister. 

As I approached, he came to meet me, 
and led me toa lonely path, which uurse- 
inaids and children seemed to avoid. With- 
out any preamble of words, I asked iny 
questions, and discovered that he loved iny 
sister as fondly as she loved him. 

“I am cruel, Nellie ; but you left me too 
much tober. Ang who could resist such 
attractions as she possesses ?"’ 

“You are not so cruel,’’ I answered, ‘as 
you would bave been bad you inarried me, 
loving another. It may be sad to be a 
lonely old maid, but it must be agony un- 
speakable to be a loveless wife. Had you 
wronged me by tnaking me the latter, that 
would indeed bave been cruelty past for- 
giveness. You and Ivy made up my 
whol» world ; and to make your happiuess 
inust ever be mine. Do not reproach 
yourself with what vou have done; be 
thankful, as 1 am, that the truth was dis- 
covered ere the tmischie! became irreimedi- 
abie."’ 

And this wouid be called the story of ny 
life; but “the Heart kKnoweth its own 
bitterness.”” A veil is mercifully drawn 
over its thoughts and feelings, so that 


**Noteven the tenderest heartand next our own 
Knows half the reasons why we simile or sigh.’’ 


There are sorrows that can never be ex- 
pressed ; bitter tears—aye, tears of blood— 
shed which mortal eye can never see, but 
each of which shall be a bright and 
giorious jewei inthe crown ofthe victorious 
sufferer, when, toil and trouble ended, and 
past and present lostinu a bright and end- 
less future, we bring our livestoan end, 
“as it were atale that is wid.”’ 

-——— —_—_— © —- 
Fars.—Black hair 
which 8 pertectly straight without any 
wave orcurl, and which lies in lank, life- 
less tnasses,showsa inelancholy disposition; 
a black beard which grows spare'y yives 
alse the samme indication. 
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| by rheumatism, At 





Black hair which | 


is wavy Or curling, and very thick, shows | 


f rece of affection and a certain ardor in love 

watters; and so also doesa thick and crisp 

textured black beard and moustache. 
Chestuut hair of a soft and silky texcure, 


acter. This is not the sort of hair which is 
ever seen on very commonplace, realistic 
persons, This tint of hair, crisp or curling, 


aud growing thickly on the head, indicates | 


a waru, affectionate nature. Men with 
this sort of hair, and with athickly-growing 
beard, also crisp or wavy of texture, are 
jovial and hospitable, and both men and 
women of this ovloring are fond of society, 
have a good deal of “gv"’ in them, and an 
imiunense amount of contidence in them- 
selves. 
Golden hair ofa soft, pale gold without 
undulation shows ygentleness and tender- 
ness, but no force of ciaracter,. Men hav- 
ing this sort of hair are somewhat effemi- 
nate in their tastes, and are wanting in 
energy and decis.ou. But the men aud 
women having a pale, flosesilk sort of 
air are incapable Oo: stroug affection; they 
are more given to 4aViniy aseries of stall 
iterests than one st i 


7 
ms & 


, nusic, pa t Kg: fr poetry. 
Persons with red hair areardent and 


especially if with 





hazel eyes, in which case they have a 
brightand quiek intelligence. They bave 
agvod deal of natural facility for study, 
and good memories. Ked hair with blue 
eves shows the same warinth of character, 
but not so much intelligence ; and if, with 
biue eyes and red nair, the eyebrows and 
eyelashes are white—as is often the ~ase—it 
is an indication of a weak and capricious 
nature, 

People with red-brown hair which is very 
thick, and redder over the ears and at the 
ternples and on the beard than on the bead 
are courageous and hot-tempered. 

Ths kind of hair (unless the other in- 
dications in the face are widely different) 
shows activity and energy in all things. 

Hair of that colorless fair color which 
French writers call asb-colored, denotes 
persons of an indolent and dreamy teimper- 
ainent. Itis the indication given by the 
dominant influence of the moon at birth. 
Persons with this sort of hair. in combina 
tion with large blue-gray eyes, with fair, 
long, but straight eyelashes and very slight- 
ly detined eyebrows of the same blonde 
color, and white, sof skins, are capricious, 
languid, imaginative and sowewhat melan- 
cholie. 

Large, fleshy ears, especially those which 
have the lobes of the ears red, show coarse- 
ness of nature and sensuality. If the ears 
stand forward so as to show their entif 
form when the face is seen [rom the front, 
it denotes rapacity and cruelty. Ears close 
to the head show refinement and suscepti- 
bility. Long-shaped but small ears indicate 
refivement ; avery sinall ear close to the 
head shows delicacy of perception, refine. 
ment, bat also timidity. The®ears should 
be so placed as not to be higher than the 
eyebrow, or lower than the tip of the nose ; 
if set in too sloping a direction tiaey show 
timidity ; if too upright, animal instincts, 
courage amounting to cruelty, especially if 
they obtrude out from the head, 

A thin ear shows delicacy and poetry of 
feeling ; a thick ear the reverse. A wide 
space between the wing of the nose and the 
ear-hole shows coarseness of nature ; too 
little space, ineauness and coldness of teim- 
perament. Earsol adeep red color show 
aniinal instincts; perfectiy colorless denote 
timidity and want of warmth of temper. 
ament. An ear Ww be pertect should be 
rather sinall than not; in beight it shouid 
be not higher than the eyebrow and not 
lower than the nose; in color it should be 
of a very delicate pink, and a little, but a 
very !ittle, deeper in shade at the lobes, 

- ——_>_ - - 
The Llesteration of a Well-known Phiiadel- 
phia Lady. 

Mra. Maryaretta A. Lair is the wife of a 
well-known undertaker, whose home is at 
Mth and Filbert Streets. For nearly twenty 
years she had been afflicted with rheut.a- 
tisin, which at times was #0 severe, 0 
obstinate, and so deep-seated, that the 
doctors, not knowing what else w do with 
her, treated her for cancer in the stomach. 
Finally they gave up her case as hopeless, 

Did Mrs. Bair die, or did she continue 
her existence as a suffering and hopeless 
invalid, you ask? Neither to the one nor 
the other. She was cured, and that by the 
use of Compound Oxygen. Hearing of the 
case as a remarkable one, a reporter lor a 
city paper called upon her and, a@ will be 
“een by what foilows, obtained an inter- 
view. 

“We found her,”’ he says, in his report of 
the case, ‘as active aud cheerful a lady as 
we could wish to see, Shetold us the 
story of her long tilness and wonderful 
cure, and permitted us to put it in type tor 
the benefit of gther sufferers, Mrs. Bair's 
narrative was if this wise : 

“Nearly twenty years ago I was attacked 
first it was in my 
tingers; then it went all over my body, and 
in 1870 entirely crippled tne by settling in 
my feet. Finally it took its most persistent 
hold in ny left arm and shoulder, causing 
ine intense pain. It was #0 that if the 
Sensitive part was touched ever s lightly, I 
would sereain with agony. Severe shooting 
pains darted through my whole system. 
My arm sbrank in size, and hung helpless 
by my side. I could not use arin or band 
even to coinb my hair. Besides this, I had 
a cough, Which tor three vears had given 
iné much annoyance and distressing pain. 
My stomach was enteebled, and my digest 
tion was #0 bad that eating was more of a 
task than a pleasure. I was reduced almost 
toaskeleton. My doctor did bis best for 
iné, but he was powerless to afford me any 
real aid,and concluded that I o-uld not live 
nore than a few weeks at the furthest. 

“About thistime,which wasin the spring 
of 1851, iny sister told ine of a friend of hers 
who had been wonderfully belped by 
Compound Oxygen. 

“With hardly a hope of success I began 
the Treatment. Ky Christinas, tomy own 
and the surprise of all mny triends, I was so 
much better that I could eat what other 
people ate, and couid enjoy my :neals as I 
had not enjoyed them for years previously. 


| The nausea and vomiting which used to 


they have | 


follow on @ating were now entirely gone, 
My arm and shoulder were nearly restored 
totheir natural size. The settled rheumatic 
pain had for the most part left ine. In a year 
after I began the treategaent I could use ny 
arin and band for ordinary purposes not in- 
‘ ug heavy lifting 


“[T am now well as I have any right to 
expect. I am no longeran invalid in any 
respect. See my arm! is restored 1st 
like the er ' I can ain t Orisk 

sins gone gs a I 
¥ - atis 
sy “ag : 

If ~ " ‘ ' 

— 1 Oxygeo, write t irs, S ke t 
alien, 1109 ‘sirard St., Philadelphia, for 


their paw phiet. 
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Dur Young Folks. | 


A GAME OF BOMPS. 
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Bm. BALI. 


Tr . hrm eer rove KR, 
"A here « ‘om gee todas” 
You'd wetter . ® thie id beere to me.. 
A ™. ave a Ser ge pear 
The iitei at lor mone @inbked, 
} sa I- af 
| A at ve hale ter-pight 
w at ‘ are dune.** 
ee t 2© aw@ar th Z 
me » . Z - «e oA’ tre 
j Up ee g fros ght ugh, 
Aa “errs . “ 
| "Twas er for a littie @#tille 
| The are@ saecd ond rough - 
And &) -aed-tr he por dormoruse squcabed, 


“Heid hard j ve he 


A he r- the : swe cried 
‘ 


The tore be ot, ant Bouted. a 


And pusie t «76s tu wide 


a “« 
oe 


AN ENCHANTED PRI 


BY 2. A he. %. 


Na Qountryv tar, tar away 
liwex?, junnxg, ig ag, @ 
qlueer 


The King 28) © iS, 
maxicos The (jueen wee 
eruld «make puridi go. 

t- 4 vr tems 


wourtliers Bere 
thei Was wreewing bw tat 
Queen's puddings. a co 
feead os 
proper siz 

Th a | wert 


, | vr. ? 
! * +> 
-~ 


tise 


Princess, and af t have gone 
well, inad the bu es been invited to the 
C"hariote rs. itag. 

But th s.9 King did mat televe in 
Fairies; he thought thea silly things: and 
the Fairies are atoeuchy folk: thev will out 
Stay where they are oot appreciable i. 

Ace rdingiv, beteure he bad been a year 
on the throne, the Wee People tad all 
forsaken lis realin, aud « change had come 
over the iand-scape. For the grase grows 
brown aud sear where av Fairies tread 
their founds, 

The fliwers wither and tail when the 
Fairies + cep nger in their cups; and 
the sun Gunes late, and turus @e froma 
land where there 1 mAhinog that he loves 
te 1 wek ts ° 

Then tie Erest-Sjports have it all their 
own Wav; thew ft f up the brovks and 
fountains; thew ki the stewing birds; they 
Strip the leaves frou the trees, and hang 
mcies on tiie fra ws, lhey spread a wijite 
covering ver and vaie, Gil all places 
look the sane. quiet and @ld. This was 
just whattue Ring likend. 

“Niow it is « i be woid.* I bave gut the 
land inte order. 

“Yes,” mand tts (luce “Joli ®) Clean 
and tidy. 

So wher the infant i'r wes came, neilher 


of then: dr 
Bod tavent or 


But tis h iS To 6 M:AKlis on the 
OCvasi « sof a! hie said, ** mipoulad 
begin st the ra! andend at the grave. 
We trust ave the Princes so educated, 
that sili itiay a t pe eri this ure al 
reali w lie se are des 

And le riler toe Lord Chatmsberlain 
t bring te ‘ : teachers ino the 
kingd gi, Lisak tee bulpctel we the Wisest, 
The teacher= cas atid “fv any. 

NO remrtns ts piace ji Contun 
then: they were lized { Stand outside; 
andthe King ated ‘gacem e&anined thew 
froin the balou 

Seeing tee mustitude, the Ring ordered 
the Leerd ( uaimnber ai t tiwide Ulein inte 
groups, acorrding & their inertia, This 
being done, there were fear groups; aod 
Q@il tleose in ities tires iargest groupes he! j 
thelr handakerecuiets tetheir “Fes, Weepitiy. 

The King, pruting with his) seeptre, 

i deeire! the Ctaiuberiain to deperile the 
qualifications of the first group. 

“An please your Majesty,” cried the 

’ Chamberlain, “lheme each have a widowed 
unaier.” 

“Ob, said the hing. “Seoond group.” 

“Anit please your Majesty, tuese Lave 
each af Unlorlunal- ialber. 

“Ob, seidthe Ring. “Third group.’ 

“An it please your Majesis, these have 
all seen betier day« 

“Now, said r 2 eta t per 
Sone in tueme liuree x i=” r 
Slewarc aj s - ‘ A 

#lurn at rs 

Y ee?’ a 

VW 

af) acer . 

8 ~ 
anc iL conta Sous, a ‘ 
and a worman 

“Ladies first.” aad ihe King W hat 


L can you teach the 


he eould 


quite en ugh 


tut eave off, 


nd jeered, 


8¢ ESS. 


King and 


birth of the 


nzal Ary to be its 


there once 


make 
doinestic, she 
Ard none of the 
lean itor if one of 
tv reason of the , 
iree of the King's 
» reduced hin to the 


| although there may not be one to marry.” | 


“I can teach ber Royai Highness bow w 
make every pie, ing, and cough- 
mixture ever heard of.” 

“That won't do,” maid the King, and he 
turned to the other. 

“I, sud the man, “can teach all your 
Majesty s maxiins, with their meanings.’ 

“That's no use,”’ said the Queen; and she 
sent him away quickly. 

“Now they are ail dome with,”’ said she, 
with a sighof relief, and falling back 


|among ber velvet cushions, she fell fast 


| whom nobody had observed betore. 


asleep, the baby in ber lap. 

Then there came forward an old crone, 
she 
was very bent and crooked, her eyes were 
as red as ovals, and she leaned upon a great 


| eruteh or staff. 





Bhai! 


“King,” she said (without any -‘Please 
your Majesty,” or “An it please your 
Majesty,’ or anything of the sort), “give 
ime your child. will make her the wisest 
princess on earth.” 

“And pray, mothber,’’ asked the king, 
“bow will you do that? What can you 
teach ber?” 

“T will teach 
wishes of men.” 


her to know the secret 
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“Aye, said the king, ‘that would indeed | 


be something. “Tis 4 wise king knows the 


wants of bis subjecta,”’ 
‘To prove that I can do this, I will tell 


| you, King, what ia your own tnost constant 


desire."" 
“Marry 
better whisper.’ 
He thought what he most wished for was 
his own way, tor that was what he git least 
of : 
ear—" Your test constant wish 
the (jueen wouldn't bother.” "’ 
The King started, and stared, and rubbed 
med peomdered. 
ssid he, “to be sure— Yes— Well 
you certainly are ! You 
teach my daughter.”” He lifted the 
child fromthe lapof the sleeping Queen, 
and put itinto the old woman's arins, 
“Now, King,” said she, a threatening 
glare in her red eyes, “remember, ] ain to 
keep this child ontil she im fifteen vears old, 
If anyone interieres with ber, or approaches 
her, before thattiuse, it will bethe worse 
for the clild ["" 
The King was fearfully dismayed. 
“What will the (lueen say 7" be thought. 
However, it wast late Ww repent. “The 


King. ‘But you'd 


' said the 


’ 


is, — ‘that 


his head, 
“Well, 


A Vin® Weta 


but the old woman whispered in bis | 


| other cave beyond. 





the gay attire of the ladies crowding to 


The Queen became very uneasy again. | 
“Fetch me a fairy at once !"' she cried. — 

“My dear.” said the King, ‘that is im- 
possible. There are nev Fairies now.” 

“J don’t care,” said the Queen, “I will 
have one.”’ 

Then all the King’s horses and all the 
King’s nen scoured the land in search of a 
Fairy. But it wasofno use. They came 
back without one. ' 

W ben the Cook-maid knew it, she came 
up frown the kitchen t» the Queen, sitting 





upon her ivory throve in despair. 
“Madan,” said she, “an if it please your 
Majesty, I know of a Fairy.” 
“Where?” cried the (jueen, starting up; 
“I will seek ber myself.” 
“It is the Fairy Luck,” said the maid. 
“She is very powertul.”’ 
“Take me to her,’ said the Queen, 
gathering up ber train to follow the Cook- 


maid. ° 
They went down t& the kitchen, and the 


welcome her. She looked with wonder 
and delight at bis beautiful palace; but she 
never thought of looking © the Prince bim- 
self. The last day of ber visit drew to its 
close without ber baving once raised ber 
eves to bis face, 
(10 BE CONTINUED] 
_ ——— 

SoMETHING LIKE A BucLe-Fient.—“I 
wasone day enjoying a ramble,’ suysa 
traveller relating his Indian experience, 
“along the shores of a beautiful lake. I 
was alone, and having a book withme] 
sat down under the shadejof a tree to read 
for an hour or so. My position was on one 
ofthe hills covered with fine sinooth turf 
and studded with pretty large single trees, 
and near the spot the declivity sloped 
gently towards the water, Lut did not 
reach to it, the groucsd baving given wa 
at some former epoch and formed a sinall 


| precipice, fifteen or twenty feet in depth 


Cock-maid, lifting a loose flag-stone froin, | 


the hearth, disclosed a stone staircase 
leading down to the caverns of the earth. 
This they descended in darkness, until 
they cameto a vauited cave, where there 
was light from a great fire burning ip an- 
The (jueeu saw in the 


| ruddy glow a nutnber of poor people with 


pinched faces, and smiling eyes, looking 


| ragged and happy. 


| meal. 


| shall ask her?’’ 


lucky tan yets bis way, the bold man 
takes it, be sand, as he opened a door | 
leading up to the highest tower in the 
palace, (thrust the old woman and her 


charge inside, ivcked it, and Lid the key in 
his robe 

There was a ternble afd when the Queen 
awoke, aud was told that she could uot see 
her chiid for Uil.een years, 

She triet sliding, imploring, fainting ; 
and, at last, when she found the King was 
homovable, she sat duwn,and wept, and 
wept, and wept All the ladies of the court 
came round, and wept with ber. 

Tiisthe King bore with great fortitude 
for sone dave, atheugh the tears got into 
his pudding ; but by the time be had a 
severe cold in tue head, through wading 
about upto bis ankies, and not having a 
single dry seal to sit down on, bis firmness 
Rave way. 

With a violent sueez, he threw tue key 
Into his conserts lap, and, pointing to the 
turret, bade her *4+0 fete her child, before 
they were all drowned, or dead of in- 
flien za.” 

lhe Queen dashed away her tears, and 
sped upthe winding stair; the maids of 
honor ran after her; and the King brought 
upthe rear. On reaching the top, be found 
that the (lueen had seizea the child from 
the nurse, and was already bushing and 
rocking It 

“Fool '" screeched the old crone, turning 
hiercely upon him. 

‘“h, you go away,” 
“better mthe house of a fool 
man's house, when all the women 
Weeping In it.” 

The old wotnan then turned to the Queen 


replied the King ; 


are 


and croaked in a voice like a corn-crake's, 
“You bave done your brat an ill turn. 
Had you trusted her tome, I would have 


tuade ber the Wisest princess on earth, and 
vou would have reaped the benefit. Kut 
now you shall pay for your folly. I know 
your secret wishes for ber! But this, your 
siuall bring you sorrow and con- 


2 


heiress, 
seyggar! Thus, 


tempt, for she 8Ua4.i tarry a } 
I jay wnsy spell upon ber o" 

She waved her crutel three tines over 
the infant; then pronouncing a word. Like 
the creak of a watehiau s rattle, chanyed 
the eruteh intea broouistick, mounted it, 
ud flew up the chimney. 


! something crawling on 


than a wise } 


Tie King “was pleased &) find a rooin | 


high acd dry, where the tears had 
reached, and the Queen was se contented 
nursing ber baby, that thev look no notice 
ofthe parting threat. But by-and-by the 
(lueen beard ber tmadens 
torgeetiner. 

**Ah,’’ sand they ; * “tm an i}! 
where no Fairies are bidden. The Witches 
are sure t instead. Now our Royal 
Princess wiust iarry 4 Oommen begwar !"’ 


ibe: 


not | 


Whispering | 


Christening | 


Tien the (lueen was uneasy. “King,” | 
said she, “get ridof allthe beggars. Let 
there not be one iefL 

“Certainiy, wy dear,” replied tbe Kins, 
and é ninanded tue Lord Cha mberiaia 

lier at ithe and cuta tie 
xuars .uCcs al hey issigiit beg 

4 
a 
yas . re “ 
d ” ‘ 

sentiy she 11 naids 

whispe y a by pemel ves It’s a] 
very well, butonly a Fairy can take off a 
Witch's spell. Ji our Reyal Princess is to | 
Wiarry a beggar she will marry a beggar | 





“These,” said the Cook-maid, “are Luck’s 
pensioners. They are waiting bere for a 


cooks for the poor.” 

“Is the Fairy good-natured? ’ asked the 
Queen, “will she be sure to grant what I 

“Sbeis very good to those she fancies,”’ 
replied the Cook-maic; “and if she is in the 
humor she will do anything for anybody. 
Butit she isin a bad bumor she will not 
help you, however much you need it.” 

The Queen trembled with anxiety as she 
followed the girl into the next cave. There 
it was very bot, and there was a noise of 
frizzling, bubbling, and spluttering, and 
thesmeil ofa thousand dinners A huye 
caldron hung over the fire, and the Fairy, 
in high heels, red petticoat, aud blue gown, 
was bending over, stirring it. 

“All the dinners in the kingdom are 
cooking in that pot,’’ whispered the maid. 

“Is she in a good mood?"’ asked the 
(Jueen, with agitation, She knew so little 
of people's tempers that she could not judge 
for herself. ; 

“Yes, She stirs the pot with the peak of 
her bat; that is agood sign. When she is 
put out, sbe stirs it with ber shoe, and all 
the dinners go wrong. The pi¢-crusts fall, 
the meat is spoilt,a:l tne sauces are bishoped 
and caught, and set on.” 

At that moment the (jueen trod upon 
the floor; it secreau- 
ed, and the Fairy looked up and saw ber 
Visitors. 

“Who's there?’ she cried. “Mind the 
children, the are all over the floor. I saw 
the Lord Chamberlain going round look- 
ing for beggars, so 1 brougut all the hun- 
ery brats down here. 

“The grown-ups would take care to hold 
their tongues while bis lordsbip passed,but 


these babies have not the sense. Now, 
what bring* you here?” 
“Itis the Queen,” said the maid. “She 


is come to ask for a wish,”’ 

“It it had been the King,” said the Fairy, 
“] would have done nothing for him. He 
has driven all the Fairies away, and now he 
says there are pone! But I like the Queen; 
she depends so much onime for her couk- 
ing. Kraut your wish, (lueen, whatever 
it be.’ 

The (Jueen’s beart beat with delight. She 
cried at once, ‘Let my daughter tarry the 
richest and most powerful Prince in the 
world.”’ ° 

“What a wish. Poor child,’ said the 
Fairy. “However, I said that you might 
choose, Your child shail tnarry the richest 
and inost powertul Prince in tie world.” 

Then the fairy turned her back, stuck ber 
hat on ber head, whipped ber shoe off her 
foot, and began stirring with all ber 
Inight. 

The Cook-inaid pulled at the Queen’s 
robe, and tiurrted her out of the cave—glad 
to escape from the sinell of spoilt cookery 
Which immediately began tou ascend frum 
the caldron. 


There are no dinuers like those she 


from the edge, sheer down to the deep 
water below. 

“There was a herd of cattle feeding 
aronnd, of the ordinary Indian breed, the 
Zebu, or ‘Bralminny’ cattie,as they are 
soinetimes called, which in that district 
are of large size; and I bad not been 
long seated when I noticed that something 
appeared to disturb the equaniinity of the 
chiet of the herd, a very fine fellow, 
with a sleek white coat, tinged with grey 
about the neck and joints, grand horns, 
and magnificent hutnp. 

“He began to betlow and tear up the 


( ground with bis fore-feet, and for awhile I 


was a little apprehensive that these tokens 
of his wrath, might be directed towards ne; 
but baving my gun at my side, without 
which I seldom went far, and seeing that 
the tree under which I sat was pretty easy 
to climb, 1 was reassured, and watched the 
old fellow’s proceedings with interest. 

“Soon the cause ofhis disturbance became 
apparent; a@ mighty voice answered his 
challenges, and round the bill-side caine 
another bull, as nearly an equal match to 
the first as could be imagined, and as like 
him as two peas, except that perhaps his 
grev tnarkings were a trifle darker. 

BAe oy f he advanced, bellowingdefiance, 
while the lord of the herd vehemently re- 


| sponded, atid seemed to beouine the inear- 
| nation of fury, until, when some twenty 


pas | 
The princess grew up beautiful and wil. | 
ful, and no wiser than other Princegses. 


She believed that riches and power were 
better than anything else, for so she was 
taught ; and she thought that when she was 
married to the greatest King in the world, 
she should certainly be very happy. 

W nen she was fifteen, ber father sent ber 
portrait to the mighty Prince Aieor. 
Charined with ner beauty, the Prince at 


ouce disinissed bis Ainbassadors demanding | c 
| ground floors, which can be overlooked by 


the Princess in imagage, and beseeching 


yards froin each other, down went their 
heads, and they inet with acrash that re- 
sounded over the whole place, and sent 
each cowdbatant back on his haunches, The 
berd, meanWhile, bad gathered together 
and stood looking on. Both chatnpions 
rose trom the first shock, and, closing again 
more deliberately, brow to brow, a tremen- 
dous tussie began. I have never seen so 
well matched a pair of gladiators. Round 
and round they went, backwards and 
forwards, each straining every nerve to 
overpower the other, but without success ; 
ouly 1 noticed that whichever happened 
to be uppermost on the hillside tad a 
little the best of it, and drove tis adversary 
back,so long as he preserved that ad vantage. 

“TI au sure they must have been fighting 
for a quarter of an hour, and the struggle, 
which began to tell upon both, bad brought 
them close to the edge of the little precipice 
inentioned above, at which moment a 
sudden turn placed the atranger bul{ under- 
most on the bill-side, when the lord of the 
herd, aided by the advantage of ground, 
nade a vigorous push, the stranger’s hind 
feet slipped over the edge, and be pluimped 
with a loud spiash into the lake below, dis- 
appearing aS by tnagic fro:n the view of his 
antagonist, who very nearly toppled over 
and shared his fate. 

The scene was most absurd. 
himself, with a roar of surprise, the 
astounded victor wheeled about and 
galloped off tail in air ; bellowing as he ran, 
followed by the herd; while the stranger, 
with courage cooled ‘by his involuntary 
bath, swam ashore a little way off, and 
started in full career in another direction, 
roaring atthe top of his voice as he went. 
And 80 endea bariniessly one of the finest 
combats it has ever been inv good fortune 
to witness ; for the grandeur of the animals, 
their attitudes, and the marvellous play of 
their iwuscles during the contest, were a 
perfect study, and I lainented my want of 
skill with the pencil that prevented my 
transferring the scene to paper.”’ 

-_ —_> > 

NOVEL NOTIONS.—Flowers begin to ap- 

“ar in window boxes of houses, aud new 

linds and curtains lend their aid to brighten 
up architecture, Oid pattern window blinds 
are now being replaced by a pretty material 
with aconventional floral pattern printed 
on it in blue, terra cotta, and other colors, 


Recovering 


— 


_ and finisbed off witk a deep fringe to match 


the King and Queen to bring their daugb- | 


ter to visit his Kingdous. 

The Kiny at once returned the An:bassa- 
dors, accepting the invitation, and promis 
ing that the Princess should become the 
wife of Prince Atuor, on that day year. 

Shortly alter, the King, the Queen, and 
the Princess, set outon their visit. Such 
Was the tagnificence of the reception pre 
pared for tuem that nobody could properly 
describe it; nobody but the Court Poet. 


His verses on the oceasion were so» much 
adinired that acrown of gocse-quills was 
Kranted bitu—the highest boupor 4 poet can 
ece! V« nthbat coun 

. . 

Th Princess gazeao eager 4 her 
She wa it yuileé sure that Ainor was 
® greatest P mu t Aorid S 
wked at the cloth of goid spread for her 

‘barger lo step or 


Sue looked at the | ger jewels strewn in 

ber path; she looked at the multitude of 

gallant knights who were his subjects; at , 
* 


the colors of the blinds, 
For the dining-rooms, or other rooms on 


oe. passing in the street, the old horse- 
air blinds bave quite disappeared. their 


| place being taken by curtains of figured 


ndian muslin (short ones, tue length only 
of the lower sashes) edged with ioea, and 
fastened back with a broad ribbon or small 
handkerchiet of Indian silk of terra cotta 
or peacock blue, or other artistic color. On 
the window-sill, between the curtains thus 
looped back, there may be placed a larje 
ornamental flowerpot, with a palin or soine 
foliage plant. 
- ——_— © — ee — - 

“Is the cvuon asioaart apimal 7" asked a 
stranger of old Si Jackson on Onion 

Talk about coons being sinart, I 
say dey was smart.”’ “Well, how smart 
they ? “A coon played me de ineanest 
trick you eber rel tellon. I foun’ a luwie 
whar decoon went inter de groun’, an’ I 
waited darall day long to shvot dat coon, 
an’ when be did come out l.e was a pole- 
cat.”’ 
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**My little world is very small, 
Searce worth your notice, sir, at all,** 
The mother said. 
‘My good, kind husband, as you see, 
And thoee three children at my knee, 
Who lovk to us se trustingly 
Vor daily bread— 


**Por their sweet sakes, who love me so, 
lheep the firelight ina clow 
In our dear home, 
That, though the tempest roar outside, 
Aud fiercels beaten far and wide, 
The cheery Uli se may serve to guide 
Dear feet that roam. 


‘And as the merry kettle boils, 
We welcome him who dally toils 
For us each day. 
Of trae love Kieses full a score 
Ie vets, Pon certain, if not more, 
When fond Coes meet him at the door, 
At twilight gray. 


‘One get the slippers for his feet, 
Atiother leads him W his seat— 
The big arm chair— 
And while the children round him sing, 
And make the dear old raiters ring. 
One little daughter crowns him king 
With blossoms fair. 


Ah, sir, we are not rich or great, 
The owners of 4 Vast estate, *’ 

The mother said ; 
**But we have better iar than gold, 
Conteutment, aud a little fold 
Af full of lowe as it can hold, 

With daily bread,** 





THE MAIDEN LADY. 





Each and all of us are condemned, sooner 

or later, to say a Jong good-bye to our 
youth, The change is slow but sure, and 
the inevitable hour approaches steadily. 
Between the condition of the unmarried 
girl and that of the maiden lady there is a 
great tract of country to pass, in which 
stand certain well known Jandmarks— 
“quite young,’ ‘still young,’’ ‘‘no longer 
young,’ being the most unmistakable. 
There is no doubt that it is much easier for 
4 woman Who is married, and whose chil- 
dren are about her, to grow old gracetully ; 
the responsibilities, the cares and interests 
distract her attention from herself; and when 
the cap of dvom—the cap that marks mid- 
dle-age—begins to seem necessary, her 
struggle against it is comparatively slight. 
jut tu the unmarried woman, when youth 
begins to vanish into the happy past, it too 
olten seems like a pail falling on the world, 
shutting out all horizon. But this need not 
be. Youth is not a@ woman's only charm, 
and its very evanescence should teach us to 
value it aright. When it is beginning to 
leave her she is just reaching her prime 
and discovering her strength ; if she real- 
izes this, and is content w let the peculiar 
power of youth and prettiness go by with- 
out a protest, she will find there is a world 
for her yet ww live in, and a place to fill. 
Provably no woman lives who, if she spoke 
the truth, would not contess that she would 
prefer to exercise the power which belongs 
lo & pretty face rather than any other, The 
pretty gir) finds berself in existence, and 
adored for her beauty, as a flower does. 
sul, nevertheless, # woman with any sense 
or any real capacity must always see, Jong 
betore her days of easy victory are over, 
that they willend. Whether she is to be 
happy, and find pleasure in life afterwards, 
depends entirely on the attitude of miud 
Which she takes up. 

Let her regard her young days and their 
peculiarities as passed. When this changed 
attitude of mind is accomplished, a thou- 
sand bitternesses will be taken from ler 
which make dark the life of the ordinary 
spinster whose early lite is ebbing away. 
No longer will she be jealous of the younger 
sisters, wliose fresh faces and lissome figures 
bring them innumerable partners. No 
longer will she persist in dressing as they 
do, and eat her heart out with disappoint- 
Inent because the girlish toilette louks ut- 
terly diflerent upon herself from what it 
does upon their graceful, buoyant forme. 
She courageouly adopts another style, and 
looks smilingly upon their white muslin- 
frocked beauty, able to regard it as a charm 
Which once was hers, and pow is hers po 
longer. There is no need for her to become 
a ‘‘dowdy’’ and surrender all pretensions 
to be their equal. Let the tair-faced girl in 
the white frock, with the flowers in her hair 


and the blushes on her cheek, go to the 
ball- room unenVvieu Phe maiden lady who 
lresses Lerself richly and soberly, recog 
“ing that added years demand dignity [ 
, ‘ 16 1 luw pes 
er hn . ry es ! 


y JG sister 


There is no doubt that middle age is W | guiding and directing o 


men the best part of lite; youth has its 
many drawbacks in its inexperience, its in- 
ability to measure its powers and possiili- 
ties, its never-to be gratified hopes and ex- 
pectations. Whena man has found his 
place in the world, learned his own powers 


_ _Femininities. 


There are 18,601 female students in the 


| American colleges. 


and limitations, then he can begin to draw | 


upon the fund of enjoy nent which life of. 
ferstousall, So it is with the wite and 
mother ; her vocation is chosen, her inter- 
ests many, her surroundings adapted to her. 
When the maiden lady takes lite in the 
same philosophic fashion, refusing to regret 
her youth or hunger alter the pleasures of 
the past, she, too, will find it yields abund- 
ance of enjoyment. 

The happy past is yours, and no one can 
take it away from you; let it lie in the 
memory and help to make the present green 
and pleasant. If the maiden lady has a vo- 
cation, she will need nu such advice as this; 
happiness will come to her of itself with 
activity, and advancing years will bring no 
bitterness. 

The maiden lady whose heart is merry, 
whose laugh is still young, though her 
face may have Jost its bloom, and whose 
sympathies are readily touched by all con 
genial new-comers, will never find herself 
alone in the world or left out in the cold. 
She will not need to keep some spiteful lit 
tle lap-dog, whose temper is spoiled by 














| can find no 


over- feeding and an unnatural life, to lav 
ish her aflections on ; lor men and women, 
real friends, will gladiy gather in her draw 
ing room. 

We all of us probably know at least one 
such charming spinster who has made her 
self the centre of a knot of bright wit apd 
clever brains, by keeping her own heart 
and mind alive. It is very pleasant to 
waltz with the prettiest girl in the ball 


An 11-year-old girl, whose hair is quite 
grav, lives in Sumpter counts, dr4 

Parisian Jadies are acquiring a taste for 
violin-playing instead of the prance 

A novelty at a Milwaukee convent com. 
mencemenut wae an eshibition of cooking on the 
stage. 

Truth the open, honest troth—is always 


| the wisest, always the safest, fur everyone in any and 


room, and when you sit down to @ two) 


hours’ dinner, it is pleasant to have an intel 
ligent woman as your next neighbor. It 
she is a maiden Jady, and has forgotten how 
to flirt, what then? 
flirtation and troth sometimes, and are glad 
to meet with a woman who dues not expect 
itof them. In seciety, as well as at home, 


Men grow weary of | 


the maiden lady has her place, if she will | 


but fill it. 
—— 


- - i eel - 
f [ 
brains of old. 

He is never alone who is accompanied by 
noble thoughts. 

Read the words which inspire better 
thoughts aud healthier beelings, 

Comparison, more than reality, makes 
men happy, and can make them wretched, 

The bitterest tears shed over graves are 
for words left ansaid and deeds left undone, 

It is absurd w indulge all kinds of ex- 
cesses and tice, andimagine yourseiicunning enough 
to conceal it from the world, 

Despise not any man, and do not spurn 
anything: for there is no man that hath not bis hour, 
nor is there anything Ghat bath wot ite place, 

We are often harsh when we feel ourselves 
strong, and show indulgence only when we are pain- 
fully conscious that we are in need of it ourselves. 

Never confide your secrets to paper ; it is 
like throwing a etene in the alr, and if you kuo w+ who 
throws the stone, you do not koow where it may 
fall. 

What are the temptations of the rich to 


those of the poor? Yet see how lenient we are to the 


crimes of the one 
other. 

Satan takes al] the chances. In this way 
he snares ofttimes a careless deacon; and he knows 
better game for him than a thoweand 


how relentless to those of the 


that one salati« 
singers. 

By desiring whatis pertectly good, even 
when we don't quite kuow what it is, and cannot do 
what we would, we are part of the divine power 
against evil. 

We've known people to travel all nigiit 
on the cars to save time, and then sleep all the next 
day to catch up, but we don't see where the mathe ma- 


tics comes iu. 
until it points toward the pole star and «0 the «oul 
pose of faith to brtet. 

You may have a good mind, a sound 
judgment, @ vivid imagination, ora wide reach of 
thought and views, bul you can hever become dis- 
t wevere application 
the virtues, humility, the 
it is the safest, because it ia 


tinguished witheu 
Among al! 


lowest, Is pre-eminent, 


always an anchor: and that inan may ve truly said tu 
live the meet content in bes Calllog whi stiives to 
live within the compase of 


ir husband's, your wife's 


To discover yo 
a a ‘ _ P and t rey 


t any specia j 


ther 


a 


} ef 


resting place unt) it turne with full pure | 


all circumstances. 


Abont the worst paid of the underpaid 
workwoman in Louden are those employed in 
manufacturing cheap Bilies. 


A woman in Des Moines, Iowa, has sued 
Zi different residents of that place fcr slander, aud she 
Wantils 64.0 from cach of them, 


Wearing bangles and bracelets outside 
the gauntlet gloves ie voted hy many ladies ae vulgar 
as wearing rings over gloved fingers. 

Touching inscription on a tombstone : 
‘Here lee my mother-tn law, She alwars desired 
my happiness. Her death proved this.** 

A Baltimore woman, to relieve her has 
band, who was chatged with cutting off the end of 
her nose, swore that she tit Hoff here If, 


A maiden lady who has a chair which she 
Claims came over in the Mayflower would not epeak 
to a friend who wanted ‘o know If she came over with 
it. 

Girls who desire to be in the fashion, spin 
out their names tu ae great length as Uievy may 
Kathaieen, Mariammr, Mariah, Lillias, Pvah, and so 
ou. 

A dose of ink was administered to a lady 
in Mac om, (e4., in place of medicine that had heen 
procured for colic, vat the ink cured ter ail the 
sain. 

A prudent woman at Fairfield, Mich, has 
provided heraelf with a full esmumncr tAlet of iIneourn 


ing, truectoding a of Wbeonnet, because we veral of 


her folks are dethe ate 

At a fire in Somerville, Mass., a lady 
fought her way hereteally inte the vurning truilding 
and saved her new bonnet, leaving behind to tbe cone 
sumed her pocketinawk containing Gla 


A St. [oun woman hung outa sign read 
''*Pantoentl: respectable rovima to rent,"" and 


ttiig: 
Nobody 


they remained empty tor some monte, 


wanted austhing aterve “lait lo meedinimn, 


A fortune of two hundred thousand 
Acllare, which: ale ie said ty have accumulated ber «it, 


waslett try a We shiver colored washerwoman, who 


t Sie tae we heir 


ied intestate the ofteer a4 

To marry one man while loving and loved 
by another to alrout the thoet grievou erro that a 
wens wn can commit. it te a sits ayvainet delicacy, 
agalnuet kindue aod truth It 
treachery and craetty. 

Au Albany milliner, who understands how 
stummneta, aavertives that '‘string- 
youthiul women ouly, 
Jour 


involves Auuth 


to well her stringle 
lens bommeta are word by 
Slice only woman eh declined ty purchaew has 
married grandebiiiren 

There has been «vast improvement in la 
dies’ heat year during the past decade of two. Twen- 
inadvertentiy got her 


ty years ayo, when a woman 
aiman could rapidly 


bonnet on "hind part before, 
detect the error, He can't now, 


A young Crichton: Yoong lady—‘‘ And 


how in Johony getting on at the new whol, Wre 


Seatterpole 7 Vrew. 
my dear Ihe learning «it lanygueyes 
Alygetra, and Buctid 


beautifully, 
Vrench, Ger- 


Scatterpaole.*'Ooh 


man, Latin, Greek 


“The mannere of the 


London chiltren, ee sa London newspaper, ‘have 


undoubtedly lmproved of late gears, thanks ty edu 
wisile the tome of ehil- 


lower classes of 


cation and self-respect, 


dren among the welieto 
itmay te feared, 


be and freapectatle members 

of soctety hae cine #hat deygenuer- 

ated. 
“What do you think of 


/ ‘He seeme ts be very nice, 


Mr. Thompson, 
bet I would not 
courage bine were you Why oA, ma? 
*'‘He has Uiack hair, and biack-haired men are al- 
ful. Kut pa bas black hair "Tes 


at PLUK, 


ina 


way’ dere: 
* yuilb 


but notqge te lial By, Cheletee it 


tinvug 
A girl, it she cannot always choose, can 


always refue snd generally her dit ity * thie 
‘It tle evident that thie man is mak w luve to me 1 
du not wove bits mut Sb think I migit do wow if J 
chou ” all I fourtwars It is here that the power 
of chow in, aed rts ere that the vowe of 
prudence tuust ve tLeard if it be ty be heard at ali 

A lady who has been abroad was describ 
ing some of the if tecotthe trip to friends "Bat 
what picased me ae ther acanytr 4 he eontin-g 
ued, ‘wae the sonderiu) clock at Strarhurg,*’ “~), 
how FE ehould buwe ls we it guthed a pretty young 


womanit pink ‘Pam sintererted in couch things. 
And did you se the coletrated watel ou the Kiiine, 


! 
tus * 


The needle of the compass will not settle | 


A lady addressing 4 company of Sunday 


whol leer and teachers, and gitivg a reminb- 


ence of her experivcnce a a Mantes 
eaid that ne of the 
(A avtiass of boves wae that 


teacher *avea 
Boston payer inducements held 
outto her to take charze 
vateber of the nine 
him she 414 not wieh him tu 


one of them wae Bhe thouzit 
ifthe nine were all like 


ecateh them for her 


“You “ay your hueband has a Zoo 
memor i j Vir ‘rt ptiweak >" “« racel- 
" acted ‘ ‘And ” 
| k ” z 4 f he 
‘ ; yr 2 x ela week ay ‘ 
eu . : a 
et Z rT, f ‘ Pa 
fra ‘ oe 
Chale sid Mr«. = [ saw a 
Kiza 
. . 
A ¢ obs he of - 


| 


— — 
————— a 


_ Flasculinities. 


A Yonkers bride received, among her 
wedding gifts, a receipted bill for §#, for gate-binges, 
from her father, 

There is one thing in this world wherein 
They beth yield to 





men aud fies are equally silly. 
the attractive power of ‘lasses, 

Many parents treat their poor, persecuted 
children as a shepherd treate goats, whose sinews are 
cut to prevent them from Jumping. 

Lightning struck a house in Natick, Mass, 
lately, and tore the panteloons and one shoe from an 
occupant, but did him nv serivgas injury. 

Do notaflect a motivein love. It is not 
a question of motive, bat of fect. Don't marry to de 
good, The end docs Bot sanctify the means 

Many a man in this world is like an en 
thusiastic hen whe sitseona china egg withoat qaee 
tioning whether anything will ever come of it. 

An Ilinoisan wants his name changed 
from Sheol to Shrady, beliewlag that the restsion of 
the Gid Testament bas rendered the change desir- 
able. 

A New York policeman shot himselt dead 
because the Pollee Sergeant accused bim of shamming 
lliness, aod lett the question im dispute un: eciled af- 
ter all. 

The ‘‘rogues’ gallery’’ 


bv an lowa girl to an albus be wled ote 


isthe name given 
herpes the 
photographs of allthe young meu who bave Girted 
with her. 

Dakota is proud of a millionaire China- 
wens mines, 
aud « 


man, who resides at Kocktord Ihe 
United States bonds, ' carriage, 
warehouse. 

Mr. J. T) No Hancock, of Carnesvijle, 
(ja., has gone mad irowyh religtous eacttement — he 
believes that be be dole the Megetiet steel «laters for 


the return of the thea, 


imei s ate 


A man may be bold in business, brave in 


battle, and courageous in tine of danger, but the 
sinall brother of thee wort wtecson te irting will of- 
ten knock him out tm omer ' 


The man who is pertectly honest, and at 
the same time ine Meosent, is a tet uelortiunate cres- 
ture (he is nothing bettertha~n «a fet-tall te both 


Virtue and view te hick at their be teure 


A trap set in their barn tor thieves by 4 
young man, in Pemtroke county, No V., recently, 
caught his widowed mother, ond inflicted such tujur- 
jes that the amputation of one of ber inntrei« thought 
necessary. 

It has been decided in Ohio that 


band is the legal owner of bile wife’e clothes 


the hus 
> ab- 
olo ely is the power vested in the thuxtand that one 
min who wished to deed his wite’s clothes te her 
could not legally make the transfer, 

A man residing at Oakdale, Stanislaus 
county, Cal., became so excited, a week of two ago, 
when he found his wife in @ drug store purchasing 
poison, with which «he bad threatened to destroy ber 
life, that he dropped dead on the spot, 

“Heavens, my husband! shrieked a 
faithless wife at Lyons, France, ahe had jut re- 
turned from a pic-nic with a young man, and epring- 
ing Into the river, «he was drowned The diecuwvery 
wasihen made that 1t wae not ber huestand. 


Bobby (to young Featherly, who is mak- 
ing an evening calle: “Will you spemk « little 
French tor me before you go, Mr. Weatherly 7° Kea 
“Certainly, Bowty, if you wieh it. '° Bobiry 
Masays your Freoch ie ters amusing. 


therty 
“I do. 

Mrs. Sallie M. Balliet, of Allentown, this 
state, isa wealthy lady counting ber age on the 
sunny side of , and je how vigorously ore ecuting 
divorce proceedings trom her thud ty vaca Sue 


Hidde fair to make the best divorcee tluye re ord 


To see her husband for hall an hour on 
the day set apart for emi annwesl obit tle wife of @ 


counviet at Portemoutt bevland. tructgzed oll the way 


from Birminghau Sheeeliog their ericg niid fi 
years old, in a perauitrulator The jeutoey toot 21 


| day» 


» Cherk at Great refused tine 
faent ol the chiid’s parents tring 4 
| gro nds tor ret 


A colored centenarian whe hae had nine 


wives, and ta the father of 117 trey poken of 
in a Faufala, Ala., paper whi sie etd thet the 
aged gentieman last veur tivated C+rnty acres of 
land, and has for eight vane acted ae the pastor of @ 
church 

An illustration of the great sacrifice at 
which thieves steve tomne ew » ‘ omes 
from New Bedford, Mase... where «4 man bas just been 
sentenced te an lmipriecnur tol tau years tor steal- 

y a forty-dollar clock a ‘ fou eventy- 


Ave cent 


One of the greatest puzzies to the observ 
-_ 


ing spectator who watete ngeters playing 
Copenhagen al the chisdres ther day, 
Wasto know wht e bittle gir ¥ f shit eohard 
agaliiel Peing wi el, play. the sasue at ail T wy 
didn't have ty. 

Married, at Sebec, Me, George F. Sted 
man, aged @ ani Gerace Pretsie, aged it The town 


“ue ainetive flee Cette 


ts Oo begai 
TY was 


emained, atid the 


periormed at once 


A Jefferson young man kissed Lis dul- 


1a (twenty? five ther nish? «oma stretch, 


and when be stopped to get breath and duct the chalk 


off tile coml to make 4 new «tart, rare flied her eyes, 
as sche said, inasad tone vt Voice -~ 1 fear 
vou have ceased to love me Moral Warry ber at 
nice 
A pretty 16 year-old girl, in tears, was 
jragged through the -treets of Bir sham, Alas 
er mother, afew J «ago,t fered ip " 
' ‘ f / ‘ s fere 
te tratg i arry tw r 
fas af = © “ : ove , 
‘ ¥* as” 
Hane Ma paint - 
. 
* 
mters a : 
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“WHY DU WE SIGH.” 





BY RITA. 





On, wht do we sigh 
(er the bopes gone Dy. 

Ae we bend o'er the coach of the dying ? 
And why showld the tear 
Pail ea4 on the bier 

W bere the child of our bosom is lyiag * 
Why should we wer; 
In anguish so deep 

O'er the bed where a loved one is #eepina’ 
For eweet is the rest 
Of the epirit that’s 

In a Jand that knows wothing of weeping 


2 


And of! from shove 
On the wings of love 


It may visit the home of our dwelling, 
To whisper of rest 
To the seorrowing reast, 

When the bosom of anguish ls swelling. 
Then soft be the tear 
That faile on the bier, 

Bince still fr r grief we may borrow 
i} pe that we'll meet, 


Where rest @t'! be eweert, 
In « land that khooes nothing of sorrow 


—P <> <a 


A Bit of Carpet. 


BY bh. WM. DAVY. 

UST before the bureau in my own 
private room there lies a little square of 

ey) carpet. It has green leaves trailing 

over a tnossy background of a lighter nue 

of green. The color of all has faded sotme- 


what, and the leaves ivnck as lLuough the 
coo!) days and frosty nights of autuino bad 
turned them sere and sad. 

I admit that my treasure is faded, and 


worn, and old; I can understand that others 
may wonder & see it lying there; but to me 
it in one of tri sapcmet « berishbed and precivuus 
Pommens) Ooms 


Itias filled with mermortes that I often 


feel that | could sit down beside it and 
dream away ury life. 
It had ite being before I was. Long 


vearsagoa young couple were married ; 
fond bopes and bright anticipations filled 
their hearts with iusic. They furnished 
their litkie house as though for fairy house- 
keeping, leeling that everything must be 
brightanud happy with thein, for no storiis 
could overwhelut por sorrows deluge them 
as long as they met them together. 


} 


| with ber 


| 
| 


' 


| 





ly passed into “the Beyond” 
Soev-bere. 


She was still, as ever, brave, cheerful,and 


too, had 


uncomplaining ; but each year it appeared | 


as though ber spirit becaine more and more 
detached frorn its earthly tabernacie, until, 
when she left us, it was without pain, and 
almost without warning. 

The old carpet was like a friend aud 
companion, for it was with us through joy 
and sorrow, through trials aud pleasures. 

As long a8 the mother lived,the cares and 
trials,no inatter how sharp and bitter,could 
never be the whole, or even the principal 
part of life. 

She could make them appear as only 
bappenings by the way; a part of the 
material experiences of incidental life 
which were but to aid in the developeinent 
of the true imental, moral and spiritual 
character. 

As our old carpet was our companion 
through our childish joys and troubles, and 
still the companion of our maturer cares 
and sorrows, it was no leas the witness and 
participant of all our girlish dreains and 
delights, as well as of the deeper joys of 
our womanhood, 

If it saw death and burial, it was also pre- 
sent in scenes of loveand inarriage. It saw 
the same hands which in intaney had 
struggled to gather its own hoarded /eavens, 
reached out to gather those of the tree of 
happiness. It heard the saine voices which 
bad laughed in glee, or which, issuing 
from little wet cheeks that were pressed 
quite closely to its own boson, bad sobbed 
out their woes—it beard these saine voices 
whisper vows of bope and constancy, of 
love and faith. 

It heard the farewells of the newly- 
married as they passed froin its sight to 
commence the idyvls oftheir lives in new 
hones, and among new scenes and sur- 
roundings. 

Dear old carpet! the others have all been 
gathered into rest. IT alone ain jeft to love 
and cherish thee for the tales thou canst 
tell ine of “the days that are no more,’ 

When my tine of departure comes may 
Inv eyes rest on thee last as they ciose on 


éarth; even as I believe their opening on 
the other side will be greeted with the 
sight of those with whom our lives, thine | 
and mine, were spent here, 

Will anvone care for thee when I am 


gone? I know not. Butl know that to 


| no other canst thou be the artist, the racon- 


I suppose every new house-furnishing by | 


every new and loving couple 
themmelvex as the beginning of anew and 
beautiful poem; a poem in which the lines 
ahail ever be in rhythm, and the metre be 
in perfect time. 

And 80, perhaps, every life may be a 
poem. But weknow notthe teasure in 
whieh the verse shall be cast, norcau we 
always cateh the rhythmic flow which may 
underile and bind the separate parts in 
hartinony together. 

This little piece of carpet of nine was, in 


Beenie Lo | 


——— 


teur, the friend, the tmnagician thou art to 


ire. 
—>_> 


In High Life. 


BY 4. 5. 


ADY Courtly is about thirty, she has 
the remainusof transcendent beauty, 
4 and her manners are captivating. Her 


| education is of the very first class; she bas 


thome many years «go, a part of a large one | 


which covered the parlor floor. In but 
few years after the laying of this carpet 
there were little feet pattering about over 
it, and litttle hands trving, ever in vain, to 
gather the bright leaves that appeared to 
be seattered so lavishiy about. But the 
carpet kept its foliage, and, to us, it seemed 
never to tade, but become wreatbed, in 
some wry, with and through the fabric of 
our lives. 

Every spotin the room which the carpet 
covered was connected with some memory. 
It was here, we would say, thatwe stood 
when we saw our third and last sister. Such 
atiny, woe, funnyv-lovking creature she 
wastousthen,; it did not seem possible 
that she would ever be able to know and to 
play with us, tutshe was. It was but a 
sbort time before she was able to enter into 
our litte sports, to assert her own little 
will, engage in little quarrels and as tre- 
quent makings up, and to be our pet, our 
plaything, and our playinate, 

It was just here, right by the window, 
that ny baby sister and! I stood when they 
had told us that ir older sister was so il] 
that she mightnever play with 
more. The v ma i we very 
And we were, although it was but a vague, 
uncon prehended fear that assailed us; the 
deep grief and anxiety about us quieted us 
with its pall. How bieak it looked out of 
doors as we stoou there! The sun was hid- 
den, and the cold wind was whistling and 
sighing, saying unutterably sad things to 
our saddened |ittie hearts; things we un- 
derstood as little of as we did the shadow 
whose inpending grief was threatening Lhe 
farnily. 

Our sister recovered at thattime. It was 
many years aflerwards when she was 
finaliy called home. 

We could understand our sorrow and fee! 
our loes inore than when she lay between 
the two south windows so quiet, s stili— 
the pain al! over, the shadows all passed— 
for ber—and on ber face there was resting a 
look of pertect rest and peace. 

The time of ber flitting was in the season 
of flowers, of warinth and beauty—the 
suminer tine. 

I remember how 


us any 
puiet 
i 


bee URt bee 


the flowering shrubs 


cea 


by the windows looked as though thev 
were striving & peep in and ask what 
kept their frieud [trom coming t Visit 
then 

} rsbe Wa* as peit.e ast fi sere. @ 
as pure anu !ray A ez i Ph 
and she was eir . ‘ ra 
aretaker Piney see ss 
ber sacdiy. 

From ‘ @ bour thal tills sister reathed 
ber last the Aber s ille seemed lo bave | 


taken new root in Heaven ; 


always moged in high life, and isa perfect 
woman of the world—polite, elegant, and 
exquisitely accomplished. She married at 
sixteen, becatne a widow at = four-and- 
twenty. Sne bad always lived in splendor 
with ber husband, and was lett with a joint- 
ure of three thousand pounds per apnuin,. 
Her personal attractions and her handsome 
income drew mnany suitors—brought many 
to bend the knee before the shrine of 
beauty, and to become candidates for her 
band and fortune. 

A poor peer, a ruiued baronet, an econo- 
mnical Scotch meumber of Parliainent, tour 


sinking exquisites,and three selfish (juards. | 
were | 


nen, the younger sons of nobility, 
foremost on her lJist—not to imenution an 
Irish fortune-hunter, who@till languis hes 
and goes through divers amatory stratagems 
and devices in order to find favor in the 
sight of the widow, The motive tor break- 
ing off these negotiations was, that Lady 
Courtly believed every one of these dying, 
these deeply-in-love swains bad an eye to 
the purse as well as to the person. 

All this time the lovely widow—who is 
yet asuperb candle-light beautvy—appeared 
at Court, andin every gay circle. Noone 
dressd—no one dresses—inore elegantly. 


The appointinents, horses, carriages, and 
servants are of the very first taste and cor- 
rectness, Noone entertains better. Her 


house is fitted up like a fairy palace: superb 
furniture, porcelain, statues, pictures of iLe 
Roman and of the Flemish schools, 


and satin bangings, gice an air of alinost | 


}-astern magnificence to her mansion. 

At ber fetes, the rarest green-house and 
hot-house plants, the richest viands, with a 
profusion of ices and the choicest wines, 
characterize her assemblage of ashion. 

Pleasing in ber imauners, Lady Courtly 
isa favorite with everyone; and no one 
bas inore the appearance of prosperity and 
felicity. Butit is notso. 1 was at college 
With ber husband, and have been acquain- 
ted witb her for twelve vears, and am now 
become aconfidential friend. She is notjas 
I have already observed, happy; but, on 
the contrary,is a victitn to spiendid misery, 
to atlluent poverty, toinmagnificeut distress. 
The parade of splendor and of plenty 
disguises the want of every coinfort; as, 
often, the velvet mantie and the purple 
garb, the luiperial erimine and the glitter of 
gold, cover a broken or a diseased heart, 
imprisoned in an aching bosom, where 
ail is coldiess, waut of consolation, penury, 
and despair. : 

She sent for 
advice. I shal! 
were sleepless and her 


me one 


never ! 


morning for 
ryet it. Her 
} ulse was 


ber bands where parched and feve 


. 


inv 
eves 
gUsecn , 
risii, a 


~ Wis all weve a 


r . 
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Sue rose u Wilh lOroed galety, strug 
uuoned the servant to wit 
see you ; | 


2 Sitiie, i 
and said, “Il ain delighted to 


a though sue, | wart to consult you abouta taucy ball.” 








| ing of the door makes 


| so1ne drops in a glass of water, 





| 
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“The last which you ve,’ replied I, 
“has served the fashionable world for con- 
Vermation ever since.”’ 

Here she heaved a deep sigh ; and placing 


Silence, replied, in an altered tone of voice, 
“I know it bas, and 1 have paid for it 
severely. I iwust give these entertain- 
nents; I inust keep up this establishment; 
I cannot part with aborse or discharge a 
servant ; I cannot charge my mode ot ee 
nor iny expensive toilette, or else 1 shoul 

be ruined. 
ing’s reflection is 
thrown over the past pleasure of the night; 
it darkens every prospect; it kills every 
enjoyment; it destroys, it cuts oft hope, and 


But, my good friend, the morn- | 
like a sepulchral pall 


points out ruin, despair, and indigent age, | 


if ever I attain it.” 

Here she wept. 

A knock came to the door. 

‘Not at home,” whispered she from the 
top of the stairs. 

I beard many clainorous claimants, She 
seemed scarcely to breathe. I took her by 
he band, and tried to comfort her. The 
front door shut; sbe breathed, she smiled 
through a tear, and cast a grateful look up- 
wards, 

“These are my inornings,”continued she. 


“Every strange voice alarins ine; the open. | 


me start like the 
tiinid hare; asharp ring at the bell trans- 
fixes ine; I ain dunned by letter and per- 
sonally; insulted by low wretches; mut 
tered at by unpaid servants ; controlled by 
Wy inan of business; ain the slave of my 
steward ; aui a prey to every money-lender; 
but, above all, I ain a prey to self-condetm- 
nation! What have | done to be thus 
wretched?’ She weptagain. “Without” 
(pointing .oa phial)“that opium I could 
not live; vet does it undermine my beaith, 
scatter inv bloom, and bring me to preina- 
ture old age.” 

I felt distressed at her words, 

*“T assure you,’’ continued sbe, taking 
“that I am 
ruled by iny servants and iny tradesinen, 
and bave no will of iny own. My dress 
aker, Inv wine inerchant, mv silk mercer, 
my maid, iny milliner, and my Sorist force 
what they please upon ime. I must take 
what they like, in order to swell out their 
ample bill, and must do what they please 
in order to discharge it— pay interest, find 
security, ake presents—in short, there is 
no end to it. How many wowen envy 
me!and yet who wonld envy me if they 
knew all? My plate is gone: my diamonds 
are all pledyed ; iny cellar is empty, noe ono 
will trust ine with a meal—so well 
known toall the tradesmen of the.West 
End! My halt-yearly dividend is fore- 
stalled; and yet imust I givea dinner to 
twelveotl the elite of fashion this very day. 


To send round cards, saying that I am = in- 
disposed,, is a Stale trick,and ny servants 
will not only betray ine, but become 


insufferably insolent, What is to bedone.”’ 
Needless to say, I helped her out of the 
ditliculty as well as I could, but fresh debts 
and fresh wisery soon overlooked her; and 
she is now, at my advice, staving on the 
Continent for a period, until, by living 
economically, she can pay ber debts. 
a 


“What d’ye call this ?” askea the voung 
man with an air ol suspicion,when his girl’s 
mother handed him a piece of pastry. 
“That's marble cake, baked by daughter 
Sallie,’ said the proud parent. “Humph! 
mmarble cake, eb ?’’ said the young tinan, 
trying to insert bis teeth into the compos- 
ition. ‘That's a very good name for it, too, 
I thought it was cast-iron cake."’ He didn’t 
Stay lung after that. 

—_—_— Se ——~ 

“Well, how are you to-day?” asked the 
dector. “My rineumatisin has gone. I 
rubbed tiny Knee well with your lotion,” 
replied the patient, “Your knee? But 
you said it was your arin,” ‘Yes, but the 
exereise cured ine.” 

—_— 
“O, Lor’ Hit'Iim Again!"' 
In the eariy days of Methodisin in Scot. 








land, a certain congregation, where there 
was but one rich inan, desired to build 
anew chapel. A church wneeting}was held. 
The old rich Sevtchinan rose and said: 


“Brethren, we dinna need anew chapel: 
J'il give £5 for repairs.”’ 

Just then a bit of plaster falling from tbe 
ceiling hit him on the head. 

Looking up and seeing how bad it was, 
he sail; “Brethern, it's worse thon I 
thoucht: [ll make it 00 pun’.”’ 

“Ob, Lord,’’ exclaiined a devoted brother 
on a back seat, “hit ‘iin again!" 

There are many hbuiman tabernacles 
which are in sore need of radical building 
over, but we putter and fuss and repair in 
spots without satisfactory results, It 1s on- 
ly when we are personally alarined at the 
realsdanger that we act independently, and 
do the right thing. Then it 18 that we 
inost keenly regret because we did not 


| Sooner use our judginent, tollow the advices 


i 
' 


| are getting worse, 


| dicated the c 
j wo pursue,— London Press. 


born of the experience of others and jurnp 
away from our perils. 


am Jf. 


| change of water. 


eS aes 








; ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousnes 


Thousands of persons who will read this | 


paragraph are in abject misery to-day when 
they inight bein « satisfactory condition. 
They are weak, lifeless, full of odd aches 
and pains, and every year they kuow thev 
even though the best 
doctors are patching tbhein in Spots. 

The origin of these aches and pains 
is the kidneys and the liver, and 
f they would build the ver new 
Warner's sale cure as n ms have 
lone, and cease investing their money in 
, they 
would be we and happy and would bless 
day when the Lord ‘hit ’em’’ and in- 
1nimon sense course for them 


patch work 


the 


| you. 


R. R. R. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


her forefinger on her lip, like the pictureot | 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, never fails to re- 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. No mat- 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Rheu- 
matic, Bed ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Nervous, Neu- 
ralgic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, RAD- 
WAYS READY RELIEF will afford instant ease. 





THE TRUE RELIEF. 


remedial 


RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF Is the onl ye 
t in- 


agent in vogue that willinstantly stop pain 
staptly relieves and soon cures . 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA 


Sciatica, Headache, 
Toothache Inflammation, 
Congestions, Asthma, 
Influenza, Sore Throat, 


Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 
Dysentery, Diarrhea, 


It will in a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heart-burn, Sick Headache, Sammer Complaint, 
Diarrhuwa, Dvsentery, Colic, Wind in the owels, 
andall internal pains. 

Travelers shonid always carry a bottle of BAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
It is betier than French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria In its Various Forms. 


There {s not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarial, Bilious 
and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY'‘S PILLS) so 
quick as RADWAY's READY RELIEF. Price fifty 
cents. Sold by druggists. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
airand invigorate the broken-down and wasted 
vodv. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PERMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether it be scrofula, consumption, ul- 
cers, sores, tumors, boils, erysipelas or salt rheum, 
diseases of the lungs, kidneys, bladder, skin, liver, 
stomach or bowels, either chronic or constitutional, 
the virus isin the BLOOD, which supplies the waste 
and builds and repairs these organs and wasted tiss- 
ues of the system. If the blood is unhealthy the pro- 
cess of repair must be unsound, 


THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


Not only is a compensating remedy, but secures the 
harmonious action of each of the organs. It estab- 
lishes throughout the entire system funetional har- 
mony and supplies the blood vessels with a pure and 
healty current of new life, 


THE SKIN, 


Aftera few days’ use of the Sarsaparillian, becomes 
clear, and beautiful. Plinples, blotches, black spots 
and skin eruptions are removed ; sores and ulcers 
sooncured, Personssuffering from scrofula, erup- 
tive diseases of the eyes, mouth, ears, legs, throat 
and glands, that have accumulated and spread, either 
from uncured diseases or mercury, may rely upon a 
cure if the Sarsaparilla is continueda sufficient time 
to made its liopression on the system. 


Sold by Druggists. One Dollar per Bottle. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen. 

RADWAY'‘s PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
taining no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs, 

&@ Observe the following symptoms resulting from 
diseases of the digestive organs : 

Coustipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood 
in the Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
burn, Disgust of Food, Fulness or weight in the 
Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or Fluttering at 
the Heart, Choking or Suffering Sensations when in a 
lying posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs be- 
Pains in the Head, 





fore the Sight, Fever and Dull 
Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness of the Skin 
ind Eves, Pain in the Side, Chest, Limbs, and Snd- 
en Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh. 

A few doses of RADWAY’'S PILLS will free the 
. eu nn all the above-named disorders Sold by 

exists Pri Scents Per Box 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE,” 
se etter stamp to DR. RADWAY& CO., No. 


nda 4 
32 Warren, Cor. Church St., New York. 
4@” information worth thousands will be sent to 
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EARN SOMETHING, 





7 OW, while you are young, goto work. 
It isa very, very good thing to earn a 
little money for yoursell. It is good 

even for women, who might have the 
necessities of life supplied tor thein, to find 
some way tomake a little money which 
may be their very own; not simply to buy 
bonnets witn, if they already have enough; 
now just to be finer; but to be able to in- 
dulge theimselves in those little amenities 
of life which are impossible to people who 
bave not the command of, at least, a smal! 
purse. You donot know what a person 
who lives, a% many women do, on the 
friendly bounty of relatives would really 
pe if she could do as she choose. It is an 
unlortunate fact that almost anything we 
wish w offer another requires some expen- 
diture, and that people who get credit for 
being 80 good-natured, ofter. earn their 
reputation with a few spare dollars waich 
they do not miss, 

Aunt Kitty, who buys tickets for pleasant 
ainusements, inakes presents and never 
forget» a birthday, has no more natural 
kindliness than Aunt Jane, who has noth- 
ing to give, but is always hoping that some- 
one will give her something. Long vears 
of this have changed her disposition ; but as 

irls, she and her sister Kitty were equaliy 
Fiad and generous. Only, you see, when 
the sudden blow that comes tose many 
fell upon them, and there were nothing 
left, Hunt Kitty went to learn the millinery 
business, and worked at it until she had a 
few customers of her own, then a work- 
room, and now a large establishinent, with 
plate-glass windows and plenty ot savings, 
Aunt Jane, On the contra) y, felt ashamed 
to work. Uncle Felix said she might live 
with him, and she accepted the offer. Poor 
relations seldom have a very good tiine ot it, 
but Jae is still too proud to be her sister’s 
cashier. 

They are middle-aged women now, but 
Jane is ashained of the shop—ashamed of her 
sister, but she takes her presents. She can 
do nothing for anyone, ard has sunk into a 
cipher; whereas, as cashier for Kitty, she 
‘vould be an important person. Naturally, 
she expected to marry; buta helpless young 
woman, living about where she is not much 
wanted, seldoin makes a good match. 
Neither of the young women were pretty, 
but Kitty looks bappy and proeperous to- 
day, while Jane looks “‘forlorn.”” She has 
not had to work hard but she has rusted, 
having done 80 very little for herselt or 
anyone else. 

It isnot always so, The woman who 
feels that earning something would degrade 
her, not unfrequently setties into a wretch- 
ed drudge. All the talk about gentility,aii 
the feeling of shame thereis about receiv- 
ing payinent for work, does not alter the 
fact that anyone with a few Sdollars of her 
very own is twice as happy a8 anyone who 
bas none, and ten times more important. 
If it were only having more or less of the 
portable property ofthis world for your- 
se!f, it w uld be bad enough to be without 
money cf your own; but when you cop- 
sider that the want of money will cause you 
to crush out iwuch of your kindliness and 
generosity, and make you helpless where 
you need to be strong, we de not believe 
you will let pride weigh down the balance. 
Go into the shop, the workroom, or the 
kitchen ; teach, if you can’; enter a profess- 
ion, if you are fit for it ; do anything honest, 
rather than Lecome a aeateel female pau- 
per; and, our word for it, you will never 
spoil your watrimonial prospects by such 
independence! Sensible men know that 
women who are able to help themselves 
will be help-meets to their husbands, 

M. 8. 
_éFNV’Ylu'T'' —'"18»- <o << -——— 

CONCEALED DESPATCHES.—During the 
French ‘‘War of the Fronde’”’ a leading 
inember of the popular party transmitted 
un important letter in a roasted crab. The 
order which decided a great sea fight in 
the reign of Charles 1I. was carried by a 
little cabin boy, who swam through the fire 
of the Dutch fleet with the per in his 
mouth and that boy afterwards wrote his 
name in history as Admiral Sit Cloudesley 
Shovel. Iinmediately before the outbreak 
ofthe Seven Years’ War Frederick the 
Great's emissaries in Saxony discovered 
several treasonable despatches hidden 
under the skin of a bologna sausage. One 
of the Jacobite leaders of 1745, when about 
to be surprised in hisown house by a party 
of soldiers, was warned of the necessity of 
instant flight by the gift of a featber trom a 
friendly neighbor, tae meaning of which 
somewhat ainbiguous present,*to his credit 
be it spoken, he at once divined. Warren 
Hastings, when biockaded in  Benares 
succeeded in communicating with the 
British army by a singular use of his know- 
ledge of Asiatic customs. He inserted thin 
rolls of parchinent into the quills which bis 
native inessengers wore in their ears, and 
thus sent his despatches safely through the 
very widst of the besieging force. The fall 
ofRo vespierre in 1794 was telegraphed to 
the prisoners in the jail from the roof of au 
adjoining house by poithen up a robe and 
a stone (pierre) and flinging both down 
intuthe street. When the Russian garrison 
of Samarcand was hemmed in in 1868 a loyal 
native succeeded in ssing through the 
eneniy’s cainp with a letter stitched up in 
his sandal, with which be reached the ariny 
just in time to recall it tothe rescue. It 's 
even stated on good authority—although it 
must be owned thatthe statement has a 
strong “Munchausen’’ flavor about it—that 


a French spy in 1871 traversed the Gerinau 
nes with a plotograpLic despatch cou- 
ceaied In tbe Lollow of his false teeth. 
—- 
Aver's Cathartic Pills promptly relieve 


the stomach, correct foul breath and aa 
unpleasant taste, and cure constipation. 
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Humorous. 


THE DEADLY ICE-CREAM. 








Two souls with but a single thought, 
Two lee-cream plates as one ! 

Two tender eyes two others sought, 

While two devoured what one had bought, 
Nor knew they were undone. 


With love exhilarated, 
With cream completely sated, 
The youthful pair were fated. 


Two stomachs with a single pang, 
Two yells that passed tor one ! 

That yell through field and forest rang, 
And spoiled the pic: nic’s fun. 

All knew the ice-cream serpent's fang 
Its deadly work had done. 


All cursed the copper kettle, 
Or brass, or such like metal, 
That made the dose so fatal. 


Two bodies with a single need, 
One%stomach-pump for two; 

It makes the toughest bosom bleed, 
The reddest lips turn blue, 

To think that suchasplendid feed 
Such woeful work can do, 


No more the lovers dawdled, 
But homeward slowly w idaled, 
There to be nursed and coddled, 
—S. T. OLEN. 

Deer at any price—Venison. 

A running mate—An eloping wife. 

A charity bawl—‘‘Please give 
penny.’ 

A convict, however poor,can always have 
a watch and chain. 

A man who abides in a penitentiary is a 
law abiding citizen. 

A woman’s tongue and a wild horse are 
two things that can’t Le bridled, 

The sieve through which the man ‘‘strained 
every nerve’? is for sale at cost price. 

The youth who permits his sweetheart to 
rule him ts a miss-gulded young man. 

“Order slate’ is the injudicious advice 
suspended before a certain coal office. 

The man who has nothing to say, is un- 
fortunately the man who is always talking. 

The parsons out West think roller skat- 
ing has a tendency to promote **backsliding.’’ 

Music orno music, it is an historical as 
well as a zoological fact, that the cat was the original 
purr-former, ° 

The elephant is a very badly-behaved 
animal. He turns up his nose ateverything that is 
xiven him to eat. 

What are the most unsociable things in 
the world? Mile-stones; for you will never find two 
of them together, 

Which is the longest word in the English 
language ? ‘‘Siniles,*’ because there is a mile be- 
tween the first and last letter. 

How can you get a new set of teeth in- 
serted gratis? Go into somebody's garden, where 
big dog is kept, and kick bim. 

That ladies easily learn to play the violin 
is not surprising when their experience iu handling 
beaux is taken into consideration, 

Scientists c!aim that cigarette-smoking 
leads to idiocy. We do not know how true this ts, 
but are satisfied that idiocy leads to cigarette-smok- 
ing. 

A recently-published cook-book includes 


a chapter with the odd title: ‘‘Why Not Eat In- 
Did the author never eat huckleberry pie in 





me a 


sects !'" 
a restaurant ? 

Fencing is the new craze among young 
ladies, Well, if they will occupy the fence oceasion- 
ally it will give the gate arest, and the whole busi- 
ness will wear out together, PS 

“Smith is so very close,’’ was observed 
by Jones;he will squabble about a penny. ”? ‘Well, ** 
remarked Brown, ‘‘l always thought that the least 
one squabbles about the better. ** 

A poet says: ‘There is always sunrise 
sumewhere.’* Thisiscomforting. Tothe man who 
is just going to bed there comes the happy consola- 
tion that somebody has got to getupand go to work, 

Protessor Sullivan’s interesting  state- 
ment that he was never drunk tn his life was proba- 
bly based on the liberal definition that ‘ta man is not 
drunk so long as he can lie on the ground without 
holding on.*’ 

A telegraph reporter says that the 
daughter of a New Jersey farmer rau off with one of 
her father’s hands. It does not state which hand, 


wnusquitoes with, it was a most unfilial act. 


Language, you know, was given to man 
to conceal his thoughts, and you never realize it so 
intensely as you do when you see the minister sit 
down violently just after his heel has found a square 
inch or sv of banana-pec! 
mildly ejaculate: ‘*Dear me :’ 

An amusing story is told of a lecturer 
who, in diseoursing on the subject of **Heaith,’* ina 
‘‘Whatu-e can a man make of his time 
Refore he could begin 

someone in the audl- 


quired : 
while waiting for a doctor?’ 

his answer tu his own inquiry, 
ence called out: ‘‘He can make his will.’’ 


Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


ecific No.28 


In B use 30 years. The only successful remedy for 


Nervous Debility. Vital Weakness, 


and Prostration, froin” over-work or other causes 
$i per vial. or 5 vials and large vial powder, for §6 
SOLD By DrvaaistTs, or sent postpess on receipt of 


rice. Address, Hu hreys’ Homeo thie 
| Medicine Co. 109 Fulton St., New York. 








under it, and hear him | 
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USE 


HALL’Siiain 


RENEWER. 


It is a medicinal preparation, and, at 
the same time, an clegant and cleanly toflet 
article. Its action upon the scalp fs health- 
ful. It nourishes the glands which support 
the hair, and causes thin, dry hair to be- 
come thick, soft, and vigorous. It restores 
the color of youth to locks which have 
become faded with ave or disease: and 
relieves and cures itching, caused “by 
humors of the scalp. Dr. George Grav, 
Nashua, N. H., writes: “It gives me 
pleasure to testify to the wonderful effects 
produced by Hall's Vegetable Sicilian Hair 
Renewer, as observed by me in very many 
cases, IT WILL CERTAINLY RESTORE 
THE WAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL Cotor. It 
cleanses the head of dandruff, and leaves 
the hair soft, glossy, and beautiful.” F. T. 
Sandhein, 1010 Spruce st., Philadelphia, 
Pa., writes: “ After unavailingly trving 
anumber of preparations to prevent my 
hair from falling out, and, realizing that I 
was fast becoming bald, T tried. as a last 
resort, Hall's Hair Renewer. T have used 
only four bottles of the Renewer, and am 
perfectly satisfied that it is the best: prepa- 
ration in the market for checking the 
falling out of hair, invigorating the hair 
roots, and promoting a new growth.” 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


commends itself to all who have occasion 
to use a dye for the beard or mustache, 
It will change gray, faded, or sandy 
whiskers, to a beautiful brown or black, 
as desired. The colors 
natural and lasting. [t cannot be washed 
off, contains no destructive ingredients, 
is cheap, safe, convenient to use, and 
effectual. 


produced are 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N.H., U.8.4 
Sold by all dealers in medicines, 


ae R. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premicr Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated G@SSANSLR VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BRAvD 
TOU PEES. 


Instructions to enable 
measure their own heads with ae: 





Ladies and teentlemen vo 
uray 


FoR WIGs, INCTIFES. TOIrPERES AND SO Atps, 
No.l, The round of the Nt Hs 

nead, Noll. Br forebead back 
No. 2 From forehead a> far as bald 

over the head to neck No. 2. ther forehead aa | 
No. 3. Frew ear to ear far as required 

over the top. }: i. (iver the crown of 
No, 4 From ear to ear the eal 


round the forehead | 

Hie bas alwavs ready for sale a pilenmtit Steck of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies” Wty tall Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautit 
‘ured, and as cheap as ans tall badenne n the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world wil. re- 
ceive attention. 

Private rooms for Dyeing Lacties® and Grentlemen'’s 


Hai. 


PERRY & CO.’S Steel Pens. 





OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKF. 
Sample card, 24 different «tyles of Pena, « cent, 


postpard, ou receipt of 2b cta. Postage stam ps received. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


Sere Agents, 153 Dacapwar, Naw Youn. 


TO EMBROIDER 


CRAZY QUILTS, 


but if it were the one the old yentloman used to slap | Get BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 'S Lactory ends, 


called 
Waste Eutroidery? Forty cents will yoone ce, 
which would eost Ohne Dollar tn Ske All gonwd 
silk and beautiful colors. Desizges tor be stvies of 


raze Stitehes Imelose ‘ h macka sent 


( i ‘ 
cents 0 stamps or postaloote to TME BRAINERD 
s eum 


& ABMSTRONG ©O.. 2) Maract st, 





am and Murphine te can be qu 

and seeretiy cured at home by the perfect 

treatment of Dr. KAN F, (iate Suptd't of the be 
Quincey Hiqapttal, ard author of several books on 
yplurn ). 0 paln, hervousness, oF lost coe A cer- 
tain and retiabie cure, endors-4 by the Medical pro 
@ iat«rterence with beslieces. Seased 
PHLET, with charges, medica! « 


we way gent ree 
1. i. KAN 174 Fults 








ALL IMPERFEC tons 
iair. M es, Wart ¥ Ries NI ‘ 
Nose Acne, Bik Hea ars, | zs 
treatment Dr.Jehn Weedbeary, 
37 N. Peari =., Albany, SN. ¥. 


B46 Av dees 26 pees ae ed a 





ey Meantilace- | 


MUSIC 





| FOR ALL! 

| ONE HUNDRED 
Of the Mest Popalar Songs, 

| -Musie and Words,- 


| FOR 


Ten Cts. 


} 


SUCH AN OFFER AS THIS HAS NEVER 
BEEN MADE BEFORE. 

| The chance of a life time tor Singers, 
| Players, Glee Clubs, ete. to get 4 splendid 
best music and words, 


lot of the songs, 


| published tor 


ONLY 10 CENTS. 


! For 10 cents in currency or postage stamps 


| we will send (all charges postpaid) 


One Hundred Choice Songs, 


music and words, to any address 


DIME MUSIC CO. 


726 Sansom Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa, 


THE MERCANTILE 
"TRUST CO. 


120 BROADWAY, JEW YORK 


CAPITAL $2,000,000. 


AUTHORI7ZAM BY | AW TO ACT AS 


TRUSTEE 
EXECUTOR, 
GUARDIAN, 
RECEIVER. 


Undertakes the CARF OF FPSTATES, Is the 
legal depository for TKUsT FUN Ds, and allow 


TNTERES ON ALL ACCOUNTS 


DIRKCTORS 


LOTS FITZ PFRALID Peestoese 
JOUN T. TREKY r) 
HENRY W. TY DF \ r 

| EDWARD. MoNTOOMPERY § 
H. A. HURL EF, 


WM. MOEVEINS 
ifs. MaARQOUAND ! 
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TEAMEOP SN KORER 


A. L. DENNIS PiteoMeyvs MAETEAND 
RU ssF LIT SAGE WHETtThba Heit 
HM ALPNANDER, J. FO NAV ADE 
SIDNEY PEs, Rieet. IRVIN, Je. 
NORVIN GREEN JW. ALPNANDER 
JOuUN Wo HUNTER, WM. TL NE ater Ne, 
HENERY GAY, M. MAeTIEY 
JAS. M HALSTED, Kh F RANTHOLPH, 
Pitos. T. FORK ERI, hon JS OM rw, 
AMES STOKES Fr Mo MeN iter 
hich iy t \ME-S, Bb. A tol (NE ARID, 
BRAY toOoN IV bs Voi sitew tw 
(hokKGE L. RIVES PF. WINSLOW 
| HENRY ©. DEMING Teeastren a be RETARY 
am ‘ 
2 s 
SAGE 
dina “ohh Far 4 
BANKERS, 
« . vf . , > yr 
| 34SOUTH THIRD ST. 
ISSUE COMMEROTATL ANi? TRAN EGE Pts LET. 
PRRs CF ¢ ME deli 
BUY ANDSELE HILT SOF PNM ANC RON At 


PAK Cobh BL beni! 
NEGOTIATE STAtt 


wos evr. AND RAIL. 
Kerate she tC kttits 
BUY AND SELL GOVERNMENT J is AND 
<tr“ Ks 


TRANSACT A GENEEAL EANKING BLSINESs 


HIRES Improved Root Beer. 
Packages, De Markee 5 galibeas of a ote 


_ ° 5°” 
Sold bw all druwaiet« 
C.E.bL bs, te Nie ‘ 


ANTED L4BIFS AND CIrNTLFMEN «*> 
-. sac ea @a. " . a Beer 
own homes. Work se aii.N a moog A . 
with stamp Crewe M'f’g. Oc... a4 Vice S.C ae tA 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 

Never did any new materia! score such 
Universal success as the canvas introduced 
this season. Its favorable reception induced 
Inanufacturers to vary it in every conceiv- 
able way, both in texture and design, and 
now we have it in its perfected state in 
coarse and fine grounds,striped with moire, 
different shades of broad velvet,and narrow 
plush; in wool, in silk, and ip cotton. 
Sume of the fancy kinds bave alternate 
stripes of plain and open-worked canvas as 
wide as l2ip.; others, called ‘racquet carn- 
vas,"’ bave the grounds “meshed” in iin- 
tation of a racquet, Or @ miniature copy of a 
lawn tennis net, while the cotton ones bave 
lace effects in endless variety. These last 
are cool, and make up prettily with lace 
and ribbons. Ip addition to every sort of 
costume, we see canvas bonnets, hats, 
perasols, scarves, manties, long cloaks, 
aprons, fiebus, and light carriage rugs. 
The fancy canvas searves, with heraldic 
devices ip shining gold and different colors, 
or iu lines of satin, adorn every other hat 
we meet with now in the streeta, The 
most coguettish little bonnets are made out 





parties. Many young ladies make tor 
themselves and wear a length of 
insertion about eight to twelve inches wide, 


) gathered up intoa rucbe round their throats, 


tastening in front, with the plain long ends 


tucked into their waistbands at the side, 
and tajling down almost to the edgeof their 
skirtea, Jt is an iusitation of the long fur 
boas recently so fashionable. Lace scarves 
are also tied in a very large bow alter being 
passed round the neck, spread wut, and 
fastened across the bust, with the ends 
tucked into the waistband or bodice. 








— 


| then sewn firmly at each end of the larger 


a 


at | vided to keep the mouth of the case closed, 


siece. Buttows and leops should be 


but more elaborate fastenings are not re- 


quired if the bag is to be carried by the help 


of a pair of straps and handle. 


Cases for holding umbrellas, parasols, 


ete., when on a journey, are made on the 
saine pian, but, of course, require to be 
longer and smaller in cireurnference. An- 


other way of making an uinbreila case wt | 
cut a piece of inaterial to measure one Way | 


the length of the longest umbrelia the case 
will have to bold, and the other way large 
enough to take easily, side by side, the 


| number of umbrellas it wiil be intended to 


There isa fashion in carriage rugs, asin | 


everything else, and the English copres of a 
Moorish design, in red and blue cotton, are 
ver popular. 
rug has been reproduced from 
brought from Tangiers, and is 
ground, with quaint zigzag border in navy 
biue, and wice versa. It looks bright and 
pretty over the knees of gaily~<lremsed 
people driving to suburban p.aces of resort. 
Light-colored holland rugs have now a 
very large, 6longated tnomogram worked in 


in a red 


| gold Japanese twist or braid in one corner. 


of them, with the ends twisted bigh up in |! 


the alr; parasols have thein tied in a large 
bow the bandle, and elderly ladies’ 
morning caps are formed of one twisted 
into the usual shape, with the ends turned 
back froin the front, and softened by lace 
deftly Introduced. 

The next in popularity came the printed 


bear 


delaines—tbat revival of inany years ago, 


with sinpall quaint designs of Mowers, varied 
by the larger and more modern designs 
and shades, These are yreativ worn, and 
extremely lor country 


be simply 


will be 
festivities, 
nade up for cool morning wear, or can 
rendered dressy with lace, vel vetor ribbons, 
and worn at fefes, races,and smart morning 
entertainments, The ground of inost of 
them is ecru or crean,and the bodices have 
waistovats, with 


puerperal ir 
These delaines can 


be 


gathered lace or velvet 
eufls and collar oft velvet. 
Another revival is plain 


color—letron, 


white muslin 
worn over yellow, and 
Inauve being the wiost popular. 
bodice and underskirt im of colored batiste 
or silk,"and the muslin dreas goes over it, 
the bodice being close-ftting, witha gather- 
ed lace waistcoat. ‘The skirt is either drap 
ed across the front, plaited down one side, 
and io fulness or long folds down the back 
oritisin the shuople stvle Known to some 
which 

basa fall of lace 


The high 


people as the Peasant resetnbles 
the housemaid skirt but 
from 6in, to l0in. deep all round the edye, 
aud rows of tucks of Insertion of lace above. 
A wide sash finishes off the costume. This 
style isonly adapted to quite young girls, 

Printed tuuslins are being prepared for 
shore wear, and lovely some of them are 
with endleas yards of jace and colored rib- 
With these costumes, bonnets 
studded with small 
pearia, or gold or steel beads, trimmed with 
aimbilhous tult of 
In the centre Ou 


bon Velvet. 
of white horsehatr, 
Velvet strings, and an 
flowers, fruit, and 
the front, are being prepared. 
the bonnet is of the saine muslin, with lace 
and velvet. A few of the new cottous have 
gold lines running through them; but crepe 
cloth and zephyrs are the leading favorites, 
The milkmaid skirt is suitable for the 
striped fanuelsa, The petticoat is plain, but 
of the striped fabric, and is usually gather. 
edon tw a gored top, Ntting closely to the 
hips, while the « somisting of skirt 
avd bodice, is plain; the former taced with 
the stripe and turned up on one side almost 
to» the waist. overskirt 
described by saving that it should fal! like 
ap Ordinary skirt to within a quarter ofa 
yard (or less, according to individual taney) 
of the underskirt, it Is then turned up on 
the left side, showing the striped lining, as 
it carelessly tucked up, while a few stitches 
are put into the other side lo make it set 
well and a little full. The stripes are 
perpendicular both on skirt and tunic, but 
when turned up on the latter will look 
crossways. The bodice has a full tront of 
the stripe, also cuffs and large coliar, the 
rest of the bodice being the plain 
mnaterial. 

Parasols are in endless variety, but lace 
ones seem) Wo be Lue inost general, especially 
in black, many being Séwri-transparent, or 
slowing a toundation or silver 
embroidery. Rows of velvet, about an toch 
between or 
lown the 
rhree bows of 


Krass 
Someunes 


verdress, « 


This IS exsiont 


ot 


of gold 


and a half, are placed frills 
insertions of Jace, some being 
I 


parasol and «Abers round it. 


poppy veivet or aK “un SS-yreer 
crea € 
Ss,eceVel ess " , ac’ b * ar 
mm {I 4 od cz. @ 
have a fal f jace r 1 the ps Cb 
are worn over 1 sorts res@es, and ar 
to be seen in bails at nigit or at smal! 
eutertainmients, as well as at afernoon 


screens for standing before 
extreme. ¥ ornament.., 
They are in ruby or 
plates of em- 


Some sinall 
fireless grates are 
and quite noveities. 
olive Eoglish plush, with 
bossed brass, one in the centre of the pane! 
and four ones at the oorners. 


‘There are two or three panels standing on 


sinaller 


the top 


of the 


la 


castors, with brass handles at 
Another 
favored ir 


Stuall 
to Lift them 
day is t present to 
silver paper knife and page clip i ne, 
With a likeness of the giver cut inte 

forming the handle, the head being the top. 


by. fashion 


en 


any 


|; owner's 


and 


The name of the recipient and the date, or , 


the words “From yours truly” and the 
initials of the sender, are engraved 
the middle of the paper knife, which fornis 
the clip. A case, containing @ 
Knife and fork, with ivory handle, such as 
one would give a very ehild, is 
another pretty present, the fork containing 
a pencil and the knife a pen. 

There is no garment more useful and 
indispensable in sumimer-time than a dust 
cloak, a regular cover-all : but the worst of 
these wraps usually is their ugliness. Great 


advance has however been usade this season 


stall 


in the direction of appearances, and some 
very pretty dust cloaks have been made in 
silkv-looking grey and drab alpaca, with 
full pinked ruches of the same material 
round the neck and the prettw hanging 
sleeves, which by the way are mt Sleeves 
at all, properly speaking, but come over 
the arims without disturbing of crushing 
any ofthe finery underneath, or being at 
all difficult to get ints Alpaca never 
creases, and however tnuch dust there may 
be on ita good shake gets rid of all, and the 
cloak is as fresh as ever. Another of its 
good qualities is that, theugh pot exactly 
waterproof, It 18 Guile Shower-proof, and 
rain drops off instead of sinking through. 
These grey alpacas are also made up in 
thev 


Paris into very pretty dresses, for 
admit of a great deal of trimuming, and are 


alinost everlasting wear. Frenclhwomen, 


|} unless immensely rich, are economically 


disposed, and they very tnuch valuea dress 
which remains smart and Dright to the Last 
day of its existence, and 18 quite sunable for 
indoor wear long after it has given place to 
something newer in style for promenade 
and Visiting costume, 


A new wmode of decorating the skirts of 
dresses has come in. The full pinked 
18 not considered becoming by ali, and is, 


therefore, replaced by a narrow plisse, a 
box-pleated flounce about double the width 
oft the plisse, and then a slightiv narrower 
one with vandyked or scalloped edges set 
in with very little fulness under «a narrow 


crossway band, which, if two materials 
are used, should match the box-pleated 
flounce. Some dress-inakers vary this 


by inaking puffs instead of founces, or one 
puff and one flounce. It should not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that just as a bishop's 
full lawn sieeves make bis hands look 
plump and small, the full rucbe round the 
dress skirt makes the feet look smal! and 
twinkling. 


Domestic Lcvoseomy. 
ABOUT BAGS.—[CONCLU DED. ] 

Bags or cases for holding rugs aad wraps 
when travelling, find ready sale at a 
bazaar, and are equally acceptable as pre. 
sents. They are usually made of brown 
holland bound with @lored braid: but a far 
tiaterial BS athin water- 


miniature | 


down | 


contain. Make at one end of this piece of 
material a pocket about twelve inches wide, 
and divide it by rows of stitching into a 


: to correspond 
A new suinmer Victoria | number of compartinents, to on Pp 


a curtain 
; 


with the number of umbrellas, At the 
opposite end must be stitched on a flap of 


the same size as the poeket, to fold over . 


well. The whole case must be neatly 
bound, and the sinall divisions mnade suffic- 
iently large toenabie it to be rolled up 
tightly and neatly, even when full. 

Ornamental bags for taking a tennis 
rackel, will always find purchasers, They 
should be cut exactly the shape, and rather 
larger than a teunis racket, and, of course, 
arranged s that the opening is at the top, 
the handle of the bat being slipped in frat. 
A sinall flap should fold over the aperture 
and fasten with a button and loop, the 
crest, or monogram being, if 
possible, embroidered on it. Cricket-bat 
cases are equally easy to make, but baize 
or cloth should, by preference, be used for 
thein. 

Amongst all this variety of bags, I find I 
have only mentioned those of a large size 
not because thev are of mnere importance 
than the sinaller ones, but because the 
latter do not require such a detailed de 
seription. 

Miny seraps of silk and satin may 
turned tu account by making a pumber 
wee bays to hold wadding, sprinkled plen- 
tifully with sachet powder. These seent- 
bags may be of a dozen different shapes, 
aceording to their usps, Flat ones are used 
for placing amongst letter paper, larger 
ones for laving about in linen presses, 
while very small ones made «of dark silk 
are inuch appreciated by ladies tor sewing 
inside their mantles, cloaks, or mufts. 

Qthers again inay Coutain Campbhor or 
eedar chips, for keeping furs free from 
moths, Whilst those about an inch square 
may be filled with shot, and intended to be 
tastened to the edge of a bodice to keep it 
in its proper place, 

Children, too, are always ready to apprec- 
iate bags of swects, inarbies, beads, or sual! 
toys; in short,a stall inay soon be furnished, 
and furnished well, too, in this manner, by 
keeping it entirely for one class of goods, 
A stall devoted wholly to the sale of pin- 
cushions of Various shapes and = sizes, is 
alWayS a Success ; and, perhaps, at Some 
tuture tine, ] inay be allowed an oppor- 
tunity of describing some of the innumer- 
able forms in which these useful articles 
are now-a-days tmnanufactured. 

Fans.—A Japanese fan on a stand,or two 


eee 
of 


| Japanese hand screens crossed, and in the 
centre a china flowerpot, with an arum, 


more serviceable 
prootng, Similar to that used for carr-age 
aprons, but much thinner. It us to be had 
) Various patterns and checks, and can be 
tained per square yard a any SLOP pos 
sessing a speciality of waterproofed goods. 
post usual Shape ! ~ (se~ 16 : 
) mit x a 
as a SS) rugs a x | 
! are igt =f r rout 
t n.. This ts frst bound all round, and 
t i tw circular jueces are cul tO fit each 
eud of the case; they also are bound and | 


Lilium auratumn, or some sach flower, looks 
well as a fireplace ornament. Another 
good way of treating the fireplace is to have 
a board made to exactly fit the opening, the 
board to be covered with velvet or plush, 
with sinall shelves secured to it to receive 
knick-nacks articles of vertu, and this 
arrangement has the appearance of being a 
continuation of the mantelpiece shelves, if 
the room is fitted with an over-mantel. In 
frontot this the new screen writing-table 
mnay be placed and the table will be found 
very useful as well as crnamental. 

Invention sees to have no eodin the 
matter of lausp and candle shades. For 
lamp shades the silk and lace-trimmed 
pgrasol one wets larger and more elaborate, 
" i for candle shades exact representations, 
fail size, of the Lilium auratum, or of a 
moukey’s head, or enlarged colored pan- 
sies, or of butterflies, are much in vogce. 
Another form of the candle shades, or 
candie sereens as they should be called, 
tor they only shade one side of the fame, 
ire s.uail colored paper screens, baving in 
the centre a transparent inedaliion, with a 
group of Kate Greenaway figures, which, 
with the light shining through therm, are 
seen to adVanlage. 

The newest wall pockets are either plush, 
embroidered with bright colored flowers in 
the shape of an envelope with the fap cat 
off, or small baskets nade to hangon the 
wall and fitted with pincushion, scissors. 
Ac. Our grandmothers used to say every 


or 


woman Should be provided in every room | 
With a pincushion, pair of scissors,and a 


duster. As regards the twe first-named 
articles most ladies, ifthey have seen the 
scissors now being made with handsome 
brass handles and brass sheath, will, I am 
sure, be wanting a pair, and also one of the 


brass pincusbions to match ; but as te their | 


requiring the duster nowadays *Je'w’en 
oute,”’ unless, indeed, it shouid be a par- 
ucularly artistic one. 

Of all the new materials produced in re 
cent vears, probabiy there is nothing 
prettier or nore artistic than that now used 
In piace of silk for ribbons, scarves, sashes, 


Ac. It is a inaterial called canvas, and bas 
various silky colors mixed with gold 
reads introduced into it. Someof tnese 
10Vas walerialigs make very pretty clair 
ks. borders fur curtains, &c.. as the 
rs are iended with such excellent 
taste that they look like the productions 
some Eastern looin. Manufacturers seem 
vear by year to improve in the art 


arranging colors, and in this respect can no 
longer be considered as inany way inferior 
to the far-famed natives of the East. 


Confidential Correspondents. 


| M. M. F.—A man absolutely trutbfal and 
| homest will be almostcertain to make his way in the 
world, mo matter what disadvantages may cluster 
| arownd the outset of his eareer. Continue to do your 
best in everything you undertake, and hope for bet- 
ter things. 

RoBert.—After the head is shaved, too 
comstaht vathing In cold water will prevent the hair 
from growing, because it removes the oily matter 
which is essential to its growth. Moderate and occa- 

sional washing, with the use of an ofl or pomatem, can 
| be recommended. 
| Rose.—It isa foolish piece of business 
for a young lady who has become engaged to & map 
to seek to pry into his previous love-affairs. In such 
an undertaking you cannot, of course, ind out any- 
thing which will give you any pleasure, bet will in- 
evitably come upon mach that will annoy aad pain 
rou. 

J. F. R.—A :nan convicted of murder in 
the frst degree in this State mast be sentenced to be 
hanced. There isno milder punishment. If con- 
viected of murder in the second degree the maximum 
punishment is twelve years’ imprisonment for the 
frst offense, and, if he repeats it, imprisonment for 
life. 


Eer.y.—tTell your parents frankly, re- 
specttully, and lovingly that the suitor for your hand 
whem they prefer is not your choice. They may per- 
mit vou to have your own way about it ; bat If they 

| will not, vou must bide your time with such patience 
as You can compass. Inany event, do not fail to 
treat \our pa’ ents with the utmost respect. 


Pansy.—No lady would think of seeking 
the affections of 1 gentieman who did not care for 
ber. We have no advice to offer on sucha subject, 
2 Be careful in accepting gifts; no one can say 
exactiv whether it is right or wrong without knowing 
«hat amount of intimacy exists between the parties, 
& We have no better advice to give you tham that 
which }ouw say you will not take, 


{Ha DER.—The total length of submarine 
s pow about sixty-eight thousand miles. Each 
able comtains an average of forty strands of wtre,so 
mat altogeiher there are over two and a half millies 
miles of wore used in their constraction, or ten times 
the di-tamee from the earth to the moon. Practical- 
ly all of this has been laid within the last twenty-five 
years: the greatest part within a decade. 


B. NortrH.—Mahomet Achmet, who has 
\ecome notorious throughout the civilized world as 
the Mab-ti. is a native of Dongola, and is thirty-six 
years oid. It was in 1881 that he first claimed to be 
suceessor of Mahomet (whose advent was foretold by 
the prophet), and declared that all who did not be- 
liev+ in him would be destroyed, whether they were 
(bristians, Mohammedans, or Pagans. 


Po.ttre.—A gentleman, “‘who, after cor- 
responding with a lady fora year, expressing deep 
affection for her, should, without apparent cause, 
propese a discentinuance of the correspondence, ** 
ought tobe letalone by the young lady. And we 
would sar te the voang lady, that if she corresponds 
with a man in sech a manner fora whole year with- 
ut being engaged t) him, she does a very uuwise 
thing. 

Cc. J. L.—Do not commit the blunders of 
trving te add acubit to your stature or two inches to 
vroer chest-girth. Only keep your general health in 
omiet and avoid excessive exertion. Very great mis- 
chief ts oftea done by striving to reach a particular 
standard of chest-measurement. Many yoang men 
bave been injured for life br the endeavor. Never 

| mind your chest. Take plenty of walking exercise 
shert of fatigue, and cat and drink plainly and mod- 
eratcly. 

Epwarp.—We do not know where you 
could get a copy of the Bible written out before the 
art of printing was brought into vogue. The proba- 
bility is that there is no such copy for sale anywhere; 
and if you should be able to find one, its price would 
be formidable. Before the era of printing, books 
were held at an incredible price. The celebrated di- 
vine, Jerome, states that he ruined himself by buy- 
ing acopr of the works of Origen. To makea good 
copt of the Bible took many years, and it had to be 
paid for at a high rate. 


Vox.—The first thing is carefal and regu- 
lar practice, and, if possible, lessons from a good 
master. Care must be taken not to overstrain the 
voice, while attention to the general health, care of 
the threat, and avoidance of damp and draughts are 
all steps in the right direction. It is also highly im- 
pertaut to keep the feet ary. To clear the voice whea 
hearse. pure glycerine is a good remedy ; or the yolk 
anezs “ith alittle milk and sugar, previous to 
singing, will strengthen it considerabiy. 


WILtIaM E.—The wisest course, we 
think, would be totry to read books on your own 
subjects. For example, see what would belp vow is 
your service, and work resolutely at that. It is not 
well to scatter power. Many who succeed in life, if 
tber pressed forward, fail because they are so anxious 
te move upward. There must be mach to study in 
conection with the business you have in hand. 
Mrive to masterthat. Inse doing you will find all 
the enlightenment you need. Read up the history of 
railway progress in thisand other countries. You 
will in this way make surprising advances in general 
intelligence. Begin with the article on railways in 
some encyclupadia. 


G. L. M.—Weare of opinion that sulky 
people are the most miserable beings living, and we 
also honestiy believe that their sulkiness is Increased 
—enintentionally, we are aware—by the conduct of 
these arownd them, who seem to take it for granted, 
that. after a slight difference of opinion may be, ora 
lew warm words, sulk must be inevitable, and con- 
sequently they, too, remain silent, and make no 
efert to rouse the victim, anddraw him out of him- 
s-if +instead of chatting on in their usual way, as 
theagh nothing had happened, or was expected to 
happen. Follow this simple advice whenever you 
see the clouds gathering. Just start some pleasant 
tepic ; your fiance cannot surely be rude enough to 
1 no reply, and once he begins to talk, away 


cave 


maie ¥ 
- gu the sulks! Reason with him, too, when you 
are a put that life is far too short for cold- 


Point 
tween i! » hope to be bound by the holl- 
and really 


vield te 


me wh 


f man, cares for 


eis a true 
an t fall, im time your good 
! in@luen Fortur 

¢ to that class of gi 
as habits 
arriage great mistake indeed ! 


net make an effort to reform for the sake 


ense| ar ately for roursell, vow 


ris who seem to think 
cured afiter 
Ifa man will 
of the wo- 


ta s ana vic) can ” 


man be hopes to win, it ts folly to expect it after che 
, has bound bersel! to him for life. 
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